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Acceptance Tests for Locomotives. 


° 
To Tue Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 

In a communication, “Acceptance Tests for Locomo- 
tives,” published in your issue of last week, you have 
probably expressed the wish of many managers. In the 
opinion of the writer, the only reason that a systematic 
acceptance test has not, long since, been inaugurated 
along the lines set forth by your correspondent “M. E.,” 
is because of the apparent immensity of the task of test- 
ing locomotives in large numbers, when the work is 
thought of as being concentrated upon a testing plant. 
There is no practical reason apparent why the work of 
preliminary running may not be well done on a suitably 
equipped testing plant; the necessary technical confirma- 
tion of the design be obtained; the mechanical correct- 
ness of operation be established to a reasonable degree 
and the entire work be done for less money than is now 
spent in the usual way of breaking in locomotives. There 
is money for the railroad companies in your correspond- 
ent’s letter, although department heads may not at first 
be willing to concede this. For the locomotive builder 
there can be no hardship involved by such proceedings— 
‘ather the reverse—as it would give him opportunity to 
correct defeets which he now sometimes sends high-priced 
mechanics hundreds of miles to discuss or remedy. Loco- 
motive builders could well afford to establish the neces- 
sary plants or to arrange for the use of them. Railroad 
companies could quite as well afford to pay a part or even 
the whole of the cost of testing. The sum total of ex- 
penses of a day or two of roundhouse and yard breaking 
in of an engine; a delay or two on the road; a cellar 
or two full of babbitt, and in all a few days lost out of the 
first month of service will cover well all cost entailed by 
the suggestions of your correspondent. His specifications 
of test would necessarily be subject to a closer rendering 
after some revision. 

Paragraphs three, four and five of the body of your cor- 
respondent’s letter contain matter for congratulation. He 
has evidently “been there,” or he has close friends at 
court. Within the scope of the matter there written, 
hitter contentions have gone on for months, at great daily 
financial loss. A single positive demonstration of fitness 
is usually the beginning of the speedy end of such trouble, 
but when a new class of engine is sent out to revolutionize 
time-honored routine it is not commonly welcomed en- 
thusiastically on the line. It is easy to befog the main 
issue and to prolong the confusion and loss if nothing 
more definite than calculations are at hand with which 
to close roundhouse and yard arguments. 
locomotive is there, but a new locomotive, perhaps in- 
stinctively and unreasoningly disliked, is as a horse with- 
out a pedigree. his metal yet to be proved. The obtaining 
of an established record for a locomotive under such con- 
ditions, if it is to be relied upon by those who designed or 
built the engine, is exceedingly diffcult. 

Based upon these observations, and many more in 
detail that cannot enter here, the answer to your cor- 
respondent’s question “Is it not now time, etc?’ would 
be “It is time?” D. L. 


Certainly the 
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Superintendents of Bridges and Buildings. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Association of Rail- 
way Superintendents of Bridges and Buildings was held 
at the Southern Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., beginning Tuesday 
morning, Oct. 16. About forty members were present and 
five applicants were admitted to membership. The Secre- 
tary reported a total membership of 146, and the balance 
on hand in the treasury is $1,048. The subjects reported 
on last year were first called up for further discussion. 

Of Bridge Painting it was said that about two-thirds 
of the total cost of this work is for cleaning the structure 
and the remainder is for painting. A few had used the 
sand blast for cleaning with good results, and this is evi- 
dently a thing which will receive considerable attention in 
the future. With the sand blast the metal is thoroughly 
cleaned, but whether this method can be used to ad- 
vantage probably depends a good deal on the size of the 
job. However, the introduction of portable air com- 
pressors driven by gasoline engines promises to make 
possible a good deal of this kind of cleaning, also the use 
of painting machines on many classes of work, as well 
as pneumatic riveting and driliing when re-inforcing old 
and erecting new steel structures. 

Under the heading of Timber for Bridges. Mr. W. A. 
McGonagle, Duluth & Iron Range. said that as the end 
bents of pile trestles are the first to fail, that road makes 
a practice of using cedar piles for the three end bents 
when cedar piles cannot be got for the entire bridge. <A 
number of others spoke of the long life of cedar piles, but 
it is difficult to get them of sufficient size and length; 
also cedar piles are not so strong as oak piles. In reply to 
a question as to the advisability of driving piles with the 
butt ends down, Mr. J. If. Cummins said the Long Island 
R. R. had tried this, and it was not .a good practice. 

In discussing Highway Crossings, Mr. McGonagle sug- 


gested that plates of corrugated pressed steeel, or cast- ° 


iron, might be more suitable than wooden planks, being 
more in the nature of permanent. construction. Also 
they would have the further advantage of being easily 
taken up when it was necessary to do track work at cross- 
ings. None of those present knew much of such metal 
plates being used, but possibly something of this kind 
has been tried. 

As one means for preventing Fires on Long Trestles, 
Mr. W. M. Clark, Pittsburgh & Western, said that their 
freight engines were so equipped that the enginemen by 
opening a cock could spray water over bridges in pass- 
ing. This spraying apparatus was used in dry weather. 

The reports of committees were then read and discussed 
and the following is an abstract of the reports and dis- 
cussion. 


Tools for a Gang of Bridge Men.—Committee : Chairman, 
V. S. Danes, Wabash; J. M. Staten, Chesapeake & 
Ohio; W. O. Eggleston, Chicago & Erie, and J. M. 
Caldwell, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 

This report contains a long list of tools for bridge 
work, which is not reproduced. In the discussion a num- 
ber considered that the outfit was rather more complete 
than was absolutely necessary, but that with such an out- 
fit a bridge gang would be very well equipped. 


Snow Fences, Stationary and Portable-—Committee: 
Chairman, W. E. Smith, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; A. McNab, Chicago & West Michigan: Geo. E. 
Hanks, Pere Marquette: A. W. Merrick, Chicago & 
Northwestern, and W. M. Noon, Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic. 


Of the stationary fences, the kind used most is the 
common high board fence. It is modified in height, sizes 
of material, and style of construction to suit the location 
and the judgment of the builder. For want of better 
material or in the interest of economy, fences are some- 
times made by standing old track ties or bridge ties on 
end tight together in the ground, or by building a rail 
fence with them. On the prairies of Western Minnesota 
and in the Dakotas, especially where the land adjoining 
right of way is unimproved, sod walls are built 4 or 5 ft. 
high to serve as snow fence. In the location just named 
snow drifts are almost always frozen hard = as 
fast as they form, and it is common practice 
there to build walls of cakes of snow, and when 
a drift has formed as high as the wall add another 
wall to the top of the drift and continue to do 
this as the drift rises higher. Our most common forms 
of portable fences are often placed on top of drifts and 
staked down until the drift rises above them, when they 
are again placed on top. It is our opinion that where 
hedges may be planted 100 ft. or more back from a cut, 
they are a most desirable fence. Or where a low hedge, 
say 5 or 6 ft. high, will be sufficient protection, it may be 
planted on the right of way line which is ordinarily 50 ft. 
from center of track, but if neglected hedges become a 
nuisance. Although so dense generally, the foliage of old 
or overgrown hedges is too sparse near the ground to 
prevent wind from carrying snow under. This trouble 
may be obviated by building a low board fence behind 
them. To maintain hedges properly for many years it 
requires considerable watchfulness and systematic care to 
keep them trimmed and well protected from fire. 

The most common form of portable fence in use is the 
board panels 16 ft. long and 8 ft. high made of ordinary 
1 x 6 x 16 ft. fence boards nailed to three 2-in. x 6-in. x 6 
ft. and three 2-in. x 6-in. x 8 ft. post or legs. These legs 
are in pairs of one 6-ft. and one 8-ft. piece with their feet 
spread 5 ft. apart and their tops crossed 51%4 ft. above 
the foot of the legs and fastened with one screw bolt 
through them which serves as a hinge when the panels 
are closed up to be piled away for the summer. There is 
a pair of these legs in the middle and one near each end 
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of the panel, the foot of the long legs standing toward the 
cut and those of the shorter legs away from the cut when 
fence is in position. The tops of the long legs overhang 
the intersection 2 ft. to windward, and have three boards 
on the under side of this projection to catch the wind as 
it glances up from the main part of the panel which has 
seven boards and two bracing cleats on the windward side 
of the short legs. ‘The spacing of the boards varies from 
5 in. at the bottom to 2 in. at the top of the fence. These 
panels stand end to end in a fence, but are independent of 
each other, being fastened only to the ground by nailing 
the base of the legs to short wooden stakes driven in the 
ground before it freezes or into frozen snow drifts. When 
the ground is frozen, they are fastened with staples to 
ordinary iron drift bolts used as stakes. 

This style of fence has been in use on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul since 1880. It is still the standard 
portable fence, and cost in 1899 f. 0. b. cars $1.59 per 
panel, complete with stakes and spikes, each panel weigh- 
ing 327 Ibs. when made of green lumber. Many miles of 
it were built that year on forms faced with iron for 
clinching the nails. This style of fence is also the stand- 
ard portable fence on the Union Pacifie and the Colorado 
& Southern, and is used on the Lehigh Valley railroad. 

It may be mentioned here that sloping the banks of shal- 
low cuts well back, say 1 ft. in 10, will, in many cases, 
remove the necessity for a snow fence. This is being done 
by some roads, which also miss no opportunity to widen 
troublesome deep cuts, when material is needed elsewhere 
for filling purposes, in such a manner as to make more 
room in them for drifting snow. 

To save the time, annoyance, and cost of dickering with 
owners of adjoining property for the privilege of locating 
fence on their land, it should be located on our own land 
whenever practicable; and where there is no objection to 
having the fence stand the year around it should be a 
stationary fence, this being the most durable and econom- 
ical kind to maintain; and one that will serve for a prop- 
erty line fence at the same time. The fence should be 
placed 60 to 75 ft. from the track if we own that much 
land. ‘The worse the snow drifts, and the nearer the 
fence is to the track, the higher and tighter it should be. 
When thie stationary fence will not hold all the snow that 
comes, another line of fence and sometimes three or four 
lines are put up farther away from the cut, at intervals 
of 100 to 200 ft. apart, one ai a time as needed. These 
extra lines are usually portable for the reason that rail- 
road land seldom extends that far, and the fences if on 
improved land must ve removed during the summer. The 
panels are folded and laid in piles several feet high on the 
right of way and protected from prairie fires in the sum- 
mer by section men burning the grass off the ground for 
some distance around them. 

The most interesting part of the discussion was a state- 
ment by Mr. B. F. Pickering, of the Boston & Maine, 
with reference to the short wing fences which have been 
used on certain parts of that road, being placed in cuts at 
an acute angle with the track. ‘The idea was that, where 
the prevailing wind is nearly parallel with the track, 
these fences would divert the wind sufficiently to prevent 
drifts forming on the track. But as a matter of fact they 
do not d@ what was expected. Instead of one large soft 
drift forming, a drift is formed opposite each wing fence 
which is from 2 to 4 ft. deep and of very hard snow, 
almost like ice. These small compact drifts are worse 
than the ene large drift of soft snow, and these wing 
fences are being taken down. The direction of the wind 
at the best is so variable that these fences cannot be at 
the proper angle to the track for any great part of the 
tine. It was the general opinion that stationary fences 
are preferable to portable fences, and that it is cheaper 
to build and maintain fixed fences than to clear the tracks 
after each heavy snow storm. 


Best Method of Erecting Track Scales; Suspended or 
Under Track.—Committee: Chairman, H. D. Cleave- 
land, Pitisburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie; Wm. M. 
Clark, Pittsburgh & Western; C. P. Austin, Boston & 
Maine, and J. T. Mcliwaine, Cleveland ‘Terminal 
Valley. 

Nineteen answers were received to a circular letter, of 
which the following is a summary: Ten use the Fairbanks 
as standard scales; two, the Buffalo; one, the Howe, and 
two make their own scales. ‘'welve are in favor of the 
deck scale, and one in favor of a suspended scale. Twelve 
are in favor of using the dead rail, and two not in favor 
of using it. Four are in favor of long stands, and four in 
favor of short dead rail stands. ‘Two use brick founda- 
tions; nine, stone; one,piling, and one concrete. Two 
test their scales every month; two, every two months; 
one, every three months; two, every six months, and 
three, once a year. Six use a car for testing, and four 
use four-ton weights. 

The opinion of the Committee is, that if more of the 
niembers had had experience with suspended scales, they 
would have more friends. It took pains to go and examine 
a first-class suspended scale. In its favor the Committee 
found there was no chance of freezing, less friction to 
wear bearings. and if properly housed in, no chance of 
rust or corroding, and no chance of settlement in the 
foundation. ‘To offset this is the extra room for erecting 
a building, and the additional first cost. It differs with 
some of the members relative to using the long dead rail 
stand, as the longer the stand, the more leverage the load 
has in passing over the scales. The long stands are more 
apt to break, and you have to use bridle rods to keep 
them from spreading, which is thought to be a detriment. 
Where the dead rail is used, the Committee would recom- 
mend having the dead rail the straight rail, so they will 
have to throw the switch to get on to the scale rail, The 
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Committee would also suggest the advisability of testing 
scales more often than some of the roads do; in its judg- 
ment scales should be tested at least once a month, 
whether or not any business is done, and scales at har- 
bors and terminal points, or any scales that are used con- 
stantly, should be tested even oftener than that. Some 
private firms test their scales every Monday morning. 
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termined from the amounts of sand and stone in the 
gravel. 

Portland cement concrete is used for all classes of ma- 
sonry where exposed to. the weather or for foundations 
requiring great strength. The proportions of materials 
used in making Portland cement concrete vary greatly 
as shown by Table I. 





TABLE 1.—PROPORTIONS OF MATERIALS USED IN MAKING PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE. 
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‘The Committee would also recommend using a test car 
instead of weights, as the scales may weigh a light load 
correctly, and have quite a variation in a heavy load. 
This is especially true if the bearings of the scales are 
dull. Mr. W. M. Clark, Pittsburgh & Western, said he 
Was an adyoeate of suspended track scales. With deck 
scales much trouble is experienced in freezing weather 
by ice forming and causing the platform to bind. But 
the most serious objection is that the bearing points of 
deck scales wear rapidly, and when this occurs it is im- 
possible to adjust the scales to weigh correctly. The 
wear is principally caused by the scales shifting when 
cars are pushed on or off. This trouble is not experienced 
with suspended scales, as in that case the scales are 
mounted above on a heavy frame work, and the platform 
carrying the rails is connected to the weighing apparatus 
by rods from 22 to 24 ft. long. With these long rods, 
any swing of the platform does not cause a shifting on the 
bearing points. The suspended scales are more expensive 
to instal, requiring a good foundation and a heavy frame 
which is housed in, while the floor below the weighing 
apparatus must be ceiled tight to prevent fumes from 
locoomtives injuring the apparatus. Four ventilators 
should extend from below the ceiling up through the roof. 
Suspended scales cannot be put on main tracks, but it is 
held that this is no objection, as track scales should never 
Le so placed. Mr. Clark thinks that scale tracks should 
be short, so they cannot be used for storing cars, with net 
more than 30 ft. of tangent on either side of the scales; 
there should be a descending grade either way from the 


scales, 


Concrete for Bridge Piers and Abutments and Railroad 
Culverts and Arches.—W. <A. Rogers, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. 

This report is a summary of a large number of replies 
to a circular letter, the information coming from the 
principal roads in all parts of the country. It is doubt- 
Jess one of the most valuable papers published on the sub- 
ject, very full extracts from letters being put in the form 
of an appendix. What follows is taken from the sum- 
mary : 

Thirty-nine out of 42 replying state that they use ce- 
ment concrete for building foundations, retaining walls, 
dams, culverts. bridge piers or abutments and = similar 
structures. In this work Portland cement is chiefly used 
and the best practice is to use natural cement only for 
foundations and other work, wholly before ground, or 
where it is not exposed to the weather. The proportions 
of materials used in making natural cement concrete 
vary from 1 part of cement to 1% parts of sand to 3% 
to 1 part of cement to 3 parts of 
Gravel is often used in 


parts of broken stone; 
sand, to 5 parts of broken stone. 


place of broken stone when the proportions have to be de- 


One of those reporting, states that he selects a mortar 
strong enough for the particular purpose and supplies 
enough stone to make the voids in the same not quite equal 
to the mortar, and that one to three mortar is ordinarily 
satisfactory. Another uses for bridge seats or copings, 
which are to carry pedestals for long span girders, one 
part of cement to two parts of fine granite screenings to 
three parts of coarse granite screenings not over 34 in. in 
size. The great variation in proportions of materials used 
for making the same classes of structures would indicate 
that this feature of concrete construction is a fruitful sub- 
ject for investigation and experiment. While undoubt- 
edly part of the wide variation is due to the different 
quality of the materials used, especially that of the sand 
and broken stone, yet this will oniy account for a small 
part. It is our individual opinion that the proper pro- 
cedure is by careful study and experiment to determine 
the cement-sand mixture giving the requisite strength for 
the work in hand, and then to add broken stone in such 
quantity that the mortar will be slightly in excess of the 
voids in the stone. Experiments on the compressive and 
teusile strength of concrete have indicated that the 
strength depends primarily on the cement and sand mix- 
ture provided the mortar is not exceeded by the voids in 
the stone, and that the greatest strength is obtained when 
the mortar is only slightly in excess of the voids. On 
the subject of the proper proportion is dependent not only 
the economy but also the success of this form of masonry. 

Of the 25 giving their requirements as to the sand used, 
21 say that it shall be clean, one that it shall be mod- 
erately clean, 21 that it shall be sharp, and 1 that it shall 
be sharp lake sand, 11 that it shall be coarse, and one 
that it shall be rather fine, 2 that it shall be siliceous, two 
require that it shall not contain more than ¥% per cent. 
of loam, clay, or earth, 1 specifies that wherever possible 
it shall be free from mica and sand, that containing more 
than 5 per cent. of these ingredients is rejected, 1 re- 
quires that it shall be hard, one that the grains shall be 
of varied sizes, 2 that it shall be free from pebbles over 
1x in. in size, 1 that none shall pass a No. 30 sieve, and 
1 that not to exceed 1245 per cent. shall pass a No. 80 
sieve, and not more than 50 per cent. a No. 50 sieve. 

Of the 11 giving their requirements for gravel, 6 
specify that it shall be clean, 1 moderately clean, 2 hard, 
2 sharp, 1 that the sand grains shall be coarse and sharp, 
2 that it shall pass a 2-in. ring, 1 that it shall vary from 
4 in. to 2 in., and 1 from \4 in. to 2% in., 1 that no peb- 
bles shall be over 2% in., and that pebbles between 4 
in. and 24% in, shall not exceed one-third of the total vdl- 
ume; 1 that it shall be of small size with no pebbles larger 
than hickory nuts, 1 that the particles shall be oblong 
and irregular in shape rather than round if possible to 
obtain it; and 1 specifies ordinary pit gravel thoroughly 
washed, 
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Twenty-six gave their requirements as to broken stone 
as follows: 


Requirements for Broken Stone. 


Requirements. 


fying. 


Clean and free from foreign matter. 

Hard. 

Of sound stone. 

Limestone. 

Trap rock, quartzite, or fine grained limestone, or other 
equally compact stone. 

Angular, 

Durable. 

May range in size from smallest angular fragment to 
5” largest ot provided not more than half the pieces 
- full 5” longest dimension, and must pass 214” 
ring. 

Must pass through 214” ring. 

Must pass through 2” ring. 

Must pass through 114” ring. 

Unscreened if screenings are clean. 

= less than 44”, 80% to pass 2” ring and balance 3” 
ring. 

Unscreened where screenings are hard and_ sharp. 
Otherwise, must pass through 214” screen and be held 
on 4” screen. 

1 Prefers screened to assorted sizes. Part as large as 5 

cube, part to pass 244” or 3” ring, part %4” ring, and 

part 4” ring, balance to be used as sand. Objects 
to crusher run, on account of separation of finer par- 
ticles and variation of composition. 


nn mcseraghs No. speci- 


_ 


ee 
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2 Crusher run. 

2 Screened. 

1 Stone from \%” to 2” for footings and abutments, and 
1-16” to %” for copings, bridge seats, and facing old 
masoury. 

2 Flat pieces not allowed. 

1 Has used slag. : 

1 Has used slag in foundation with natural cement suc- 


cessfully. 


“Do you prefer a dry, moderately wet, or wet mixture? 
By dry mixture is meant one which requires repeated 
ramming to bring water to the surface; by wet mixture 
is meant one which quakes when slightly rammed.” 

The opinions as to the proper practice to be followed in 
this respect are quite evenly divided between the advo- 
cates of the dry and of the wet mixtures. Ten prefer a 
dry mixture. Five prefer a moderately dry mixture. 
Sixteen prefer a moderately wet mixture. Four prefer 
a wet mixture. One qualifies his statement that he pre- 
fers a moderately dry mixture by saying that observation 
of large masses of wet concrete inclines to the belief that 
it brings entirely safe and satisfactory results. Another 
who prefers a moderately wet mixture describes the de- 
gree of wetness as follows: “Such a state that it will not 
quake under heavy ramming, but will by the addition of a 
very small quantity of water. Too dry is more danger- 
ous than wet.” Another who requires a dry mixture 
states that the amount of water used shall equal about 
25 per cent. of the volume of the neat cement. Another 
prefers a moderately dry mixture although it is more 
ditlicult to get good results. 

“Have you experienced any trouble on account of 
cracks forming between successive layers of concrete, 
especially when one layer hag been placed after the one 
below has started to set? What method have you adopted 
to obviate this difficulty?” 

I'he methods adopted to prevent this difficulty are 
quite similar and consist generally in having the top 
surface of the layer of concrete, which has set, clean. 
rough, and wet. In addition in one instance the next 
layer of concrete is made a little wetter, three sprinkle a 
small amount of pure cement on the wet top surface, 
another uses a slight excess of mortar in the next layer, 
aud another sprinkles a thin grout over the surface of the 
layer which has set, and if the location is such that a 
crack would weaken, iron dowels are placed in the top or 
stones up to one cubic foot in volume are placed in the 
top layer with one-half of the stone projecting above the 
surface, or a groove is formed in the top of the layer by 
setting a plank with its top level with the top of the 
layer in the concrete before it sets. In any case a stop- 
page of work within 18 in. of the top of a wall is pro- 
hibited by him. 

“What, if any provisions, do you make for expansion 
and contraction due to changes of temperature?’ 

Fourteen out of 25 make no provision whatever for ex- 
pansion and contraction due to changes of temperature. 
One makes no provision now, but would if called upon to 
build a long wall. The general plan followed by the others 
is to provide planes of weakness or cleavage lines in the 
wall or other structure from 10 ft. to 75 ft. apart. 

“Do you face concrete exposed to the weather? Please 
describe the facing used and method of putting it on, and 
say if you have had any trouble with its cracking off.” 

Fourteen of the 27 replying to this question do, and 13 
do not use mortar facing for concrete work exposed to 
the weather. ‘There is considerable dissimilarity in the 
form of facing used and the methods of applying it. Be 
low are given the different proportions of cement and sand 
used in making facing, one person only reporting in each 
case: 
sand. 
sand, 3 in. or 4 in. 
sand. 
sand, 1 in. thick. 
sand, 14% in. thick. 

One cement to 3 sand, 2 in. thick. 

One cement to 3 sand, 4 in. thick. 

One cement to 3 sand, 6 in. thick and 1% in. of neat 
cement on the outside. 

One cement to 4 sand. 

Portland cement mortar facing, 6 in. thick. 

The unanimous reply of those using mortar facing is, 
that they have experienced no trouble on account of its 
separating from the body of the concrete. One of those 
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who only uses mortar facing in special cases has had trou- 
ble with Portland cement facing separating from natural 
cenlent concrete. 

One whose work is rarely exposed to temperature below 
20 deg. above zero Fahr. plasters the facing on success- 
fully. Another plasters board form before putting the 
concrete on the inside and at other times piles the con- 
crete a short distance from the form and then fills this 
space with grout. Another method used is to put the 
mortar facing against the form and then to throw the 
concrete against it; after removing the form a thin J to 2 
mortar is then applied and rubbed down with a cork float, 
making a neat sand _ finish. Another is to plaster 
the mortar on the inside of the form and ram the con- 
crete against it. Another places a 6-in. board 4 in. from 
the form and fills concrete back of it and then rams it. 
Ile then places mortar in the 4-in. space, after-which it is 
again tamped. Another method used is to have an iron 
or steel plate 4 ft. to 6 ft. long, of a width equal to that 
of the course desired. On one edge of this plate two han- 
dies are placed and on one side two angles are riveted at 
right angles to the length of the plate. These angles are 
of such a size that when the plate is placed with the 
angles against the form the distance between the plate 
and ferm equals the thickness desired. The plate is placed 
as just described, the concrete is filled back of it, and the 
mortar between it and the form. Then the plate is re- 
moved and both are tamped together before the initial 
set has taken place. Others use no mortar facings but 
get a good surface by placing fine concrete next the mold 
and ramming carefully ; theu by using a trowel or spade 
the coarse materials are worked back from the face. 

Of the 28 replies, 17 are more or less unfavorable to 
the carrying on of concrete construction during freezing 
weather, 10 are favorable to it with proper precautions and 
one is unfavorable to the manufacture of natural cement 
concrete and favorable to the manufacture of Portland 
cement concrete during this weather. Almost every one 
qualified his reply. Nineteen reply that they have never 
seen any injurious effects of frost on Portland cement 
concrete after it has set, with these qualifications in two 
instances, “when of good materials,” and “if properly put 
in.” One reports that frost caused exposed surfaces to 
crack and chip off especially if weather alternates be- 
tween thawing and freezing for any length of time. The 
committee is of the opinion that the writer of this reply 
did not understand the question and that he refers to con- 
crete work being carried on in freezing weather. The 


only other reply giving an unfavorable report on the 
action of VPortland cement concrete during freezing 


weather after it has set, follows: He states that his ob- 
servations have not been entirely satisfactory, and that 
he has noticed flaking from both natural and Portland 
cement concrete where no facing has been used and 
crumbling of cement, but states that the latter might be 
due to poor workmanship or quality of materials. 

Practically all of those giving the results of their ob- 
servation as to the effect of frost on natural cement con- 
crete state that they have observed bad results. The re- 
plies analyzed are as follows: Three state that they have 
observed bad results. One person states that natural ce- 
nent conerete usually scales and peels off. A second that 
it is unreliable. Another that he cannot recommend it 
where subject to the action of frost. Another that if it 
is not thoroughly dry before frost it will remain soft af- 
terwards even in warm weather. Another states that he 
has observed natural cement concrete which has been dam- 
aged by the action of frost and especially where it is sub- 
ject to rising and falling water during cold weather. 
I'rom the tenor of the replies it would seem that the gen- 
eral feeling is against the use of natural cement concrete 
Where subject to the action of frost. 

“Please state any reasons you may have for or against 
the use of concrete in railway bridge or building work.” 

The replies to this question are as a rule very favorable 
to the use of concrete, and they are given in a condensed 
forn. below without comment on the part of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. W. H. Kennedy, Chief Engineer Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Co., states that concrete is perfectly satis- 
fuelory and the most economical building material for 
bridge foundations and culverts to be had on that line. 

Mr. A. E. Killam, Inspector of Buildings and Bridges 
of the Intercolonial Railway of Canada, states that he 
prefers good stone masonry in their new and permanent 
structures. 

Mr. W. G. Curtis, Engineer Maintenance of Way of the 
Southern Pacific Co. (Pacific system). stated that he was 
~“listied with concrete construction made in accordance 
with their rules, for practically all classes of railroad 
bridge and construction work involving the use of ma- 
sonry. 

Mr. W. J. Wilgus, Chief Engineer of the New York 
Central, states that his experience with concrete has been 
uniformly satisfactory, and that they have found it espe- 
cially valuable in the preservation of old masonry on the 
line of that system, which has failed, due to disintegration 
of the face stones and in some cases for the reenforcing 
cf feandations. Ife has feutie concrete especially valuabie 
in the construction of bridge seats in conjunction with 
the reconstrnction of bridges on the four-track line be- 
‘ween Baflalo and Albany. This method o£ construction 
ooviates the use of derricks and other inter:uptions to 
illic incident to the use o£ stone coping. 

Mi. 11. W. Parkhurst, Engineer B. & B., Illinois Cen- 
(ral, states that conerete is preferable to stone masonry 
on account of its greater cheapness; the fact that the 
Work can be done without the use of derricks and heavy 
niachinery ; that complicated structures can be built by 
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the aid of molds and that work can be handled in re- 
stricted quarters which wouid be impossible to carry on 
with cut stone. It has especial advantage in reenforcing 
cut stone masonry, either bridge piers, arch culverts, abut- 
ment walls, parapets, etc., where a mold can be con- 
structed and a good bond made between the old and the 
new work. 

Mr. L. I. Goodale, Chief Engineer of the Hannibal & 
St. Joseph, gives the advantages of concrete as follows 
Convenience, cheapness; the fact that it can be built 
with unskilled labor and without the use of derricks, 
and the fact that it can be easily built in almost any 
shape. 

Mr. C. D. Purdon, Assistant Chief Engineer Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, is in favor of the use of concrete 
where placed by experienced men. 

Mr. H. D. Cleaveland, Master Carpenter of the Pitts- 
burgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie, states that he has never 
used concrete for abutments as sandstone is so cheap 
there and he prefers stone to concrete. 

Mr. Thos. Rodd, Chief Kngineer Pennsylvania Lines 
Wesi of Pittsburgh, gives the following reasons against 
the use of concrete in exposed work: Appearance. He 
prefers dimension stone masonry to concrete on account 
of the more pleasing appearance of the former. Dura- 
bility. He believes that concrete disintegrates when ex- 
posed in this climate unless built with the best brands 
of imported cement. 

Mr. Charles Churchill, Engineer Maintenance of Way 
of the Norfolk & Western, states that he should not hesi- 
tate to use Portland cement concrete if forced to through 
the lack of suitable stone for ashlar masonry, but that he 
regards the latter with good stone much to be preferred 
when procurable at reasonable prices. 

Mr. H. F. White, Chief Engineer Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern, states that in the five years’ experi- 
ence he has had with concrete, it has given just as good 
results as stone masonry. 

Mr. G. A. Gould, Superintendent B. & B. of the Chi- 
engo, Rock Island & Pacific, states that he considers con- 
crete cheaper and better for all ordinary bridge and build- 
ing work than any other kind of masonry. 

Mr. W. A. Rogers, Engineer Permanent Construction 
bh. & B. Dept.. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, states 
that during the last three seasons 100,000 cu. yds. of con- 
erete have been placed on that line, and that the results 
have been very satisfactory. He states the following ad- 
vantages: No derricks required, less interference with 
traffic, may be built with unskilled labor, wider distribu- 
tion of concrete materials, less false work required, per- 
mits combination with iron or steel, ease with which 
structures of irregular and intricate shapes are made, 
durability, economy, pleasing appearance. 

Mr. D. Bontreau, Chief Engineer of the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis, says that an important advantage 
of concrete is the ability to handle material in places 
which are difficult of access and in the case of culverts the 
comparative security against washing out. 

Mr. Fred KHilers, Superintendent B. & B., Chicago, 
Burlington & Quiney, states that concrete has been giv- 
ing them geod satisfaction. 

Mr. Thomas H. Johnson, Chief Engineer of the VPitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, states the use of 
concrete above ground has been too limited and of too 
recent date to warrant drawing conclusions therefrom. 

Mr. J. Woodman, Engineer W. D., Canadian Pacific, 
says: “It appears to me that there can be no doubt that 
concrete is, when properly handled, the most suitable and 
economical material for bridge piers, abutments, railroad 
culverts, and arches or in buildings.” 

Mr. E. H. McHenry, Chief Engineer Northern Pacific, 
gives the following reasons for using concrete: Cheap- 
ness; can be built with an experienced foreman and un- 
skilled labor; material is much more easily handled than 
in stune masonry; results obtained more satisfactory than 


stone masonry except when built of granite; easily 
adapted to any form. 
Mr. Hunter McDonald, Chief Engineer of the Nash- 


ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, says: “I have no good 
reason for not using concrete, except that I prefer to see 
the results of its use in a great many places which I have 
observed, before risking it on structures exposed to great 
variations in temperature.” He also states that he finds 
brickwerk with natural cement very satisfactory and 
cheaper than concrete. 

In conclusion the Committee wishes to state that repre- 
sentatives of railroads having a mileage of over 85,000 
miles state that concrete is being used to a greater or 
less extent on the lines for which they reported. It is the 
opinion of the Committee that the reports indicate that 
its use by railroads is on the increase and that where it is 
or has been used it has been found to be a suitable and 
economical form of masonry. 

There was a long discussion of concrete masonry, the most 
interesting points being those brought out by Mr. Rogers 
in answer to questions. He said that the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul would build this year about 50,000 
cu, yds. of concrete which is about the same amount built 
last year and concrete is thought to be equally as good as 
stone; being used for a great variety of purposes includ- 
ing the coping and bearings of bridge abutments. As an 
example of how wide practice varies, a representative of 
the Chicago & Northwestern said that that road had as 
yet used no concrete. In using concrete for abutments, 
piers, etc., the St. Paul uses the same dimensions as 
though stone were to be used, but this provides a large 
factor of safety for the concrete. In reply to questions, 
Mr. Rogers said he thought a good deal more stress was 
laid on the question of voids in concrete than was war- 
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ranted. Large voids could be got rid of by using suit- 
able proportions of materials and a wet mixture, the 
latter being a very important factor. Experiments now 
under way, leads him to believe that a wet mixture of 
concrete is the best to use. Also, experiments indicate 
that clean sharp sand may not always give the strongest 
concretes and that a small percentage of dirt in the gravel 
and sand does not affect the strength appreciably. Mr. 
Rogers thinks that better concrete can be made with the 
Ransome mixer than by hand, but that he would not use 
on important work any form of continuous mixer he has 
seen. The St. Pau! now uses only Portland cement con 
crete for work above ground and the use of a facing has 
been abandoned. Instead, the concrete is tamped with a 
spade next to the form just enough to work the stone back 
This gives in effect the same result, is 
equally as good as a tacing and is cheaper. Both Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. A. S. Markley, Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois, consider that natural cement concrete is not fit to 
nse for work above ground, and further such concrete 
should not be built in treezing weather. Portland cement 
concrete Can be.safely built in cold weather, but there is 
a possibility that later it will scale and look badly. Mr. 
A. B. Manning, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, said that they 
used stones as large as 2 ft. sq. in their conerete work, 
keeping the large stones back about 6 in. from the face of 
the work; they try to use about one-half large stones as 
the work. ‘The same road has re- 


from the face. 


this lessens the cost of 


cently built some small culverts using in the concrete 
burned clay ballast instead of broken stone. As an 


example of a novel use of concrete, Mr. Clark, Pittsburgh 
& Western, said he had put a concrete bottom in an old 
50,000-gal. water tank which was leaking badly. The 
conerete was spread from 6 to 8 in. deep on the bottom 
and was extended a short distance up the sides, it being 
allowed to set before water was turned in. After these 
repairs were made the tank did not leak 

-Committee : Chairman, B. 


A. A. Page, Boston & 
Valley, and A. E. 


Bumpers for Yard Terminals. 
IF’. Pickering, Boston & Maine; 
Maine; W. FE. Harwig, Lehigh 
Killam) Intercolonial Railway. 
Replies to a circular letter were received from 24 mem- 

bers, representing 20 different roads. Of these, 17 

strongly recommend the Ellis bumper, favorably 

mention a bumper composed of a heap of earth, two speak 
well of the Haley bumper, two like some form of frame 
bumper, one sends a blue print of a bumper of his own 
invention on much the same principle as the Ellis, one 
favorably mentions a pile bumper, and one prefers to use 
the Superintendent for that purpose where it is feasible 
to do so: unless the track is so located that a serious acci- 
dent would ensue should the cars be pushed off the end of 
the track. ‘This member believes that it is far better for 
all concerned to allow the Supevintendent’s orders to 
stand for bumpers. Personally, the Committee has used 
the Ellis, pile, and frame bumpers, and a heap of earth. 

Where it can be used without attracting unfavorable no- 

tice or occupy too much valuable room, it believes the 

earth is the ideal bumper. But where this cannot be 
used the Ellis is the best bumper the Committee has seen. 

But this has some weak points. [specially would it con- 

demn the use of spiral ‘or rubber springs, as the former 

will break and the latter become useless with age. 

The discussion chiefly emphasized the statements in the 
report, that the Superintendent’s orders were very ef- 
fective in preventing cars from being pushed off the ends 
of spur tracks and that the bumpers now on the market 
could be improved. Mr. Pickering said that in his opinion 
the bumper should offer a yielding resistance so as not to 
damage cars, Which was something that had not yet been 
provided for. As bearing on this point, we should think 
that the Westinghouse friction buffer might be used in 
connection with a car bumping post to. good effect. Mr. 
J. McIntyre, Erie Railroad. said that in addition to the 
bumping posts mentioned in the report, he had found 
that a heap of slag enclosed by a row of piles made a good 
bumper; the rear piles were about 4 ft. above the rail 
and the slag was sloped off toward the front. Such a 
post had been in use about six years and was still in 
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place. Mr. Pickering said the bumpers were not always 
damaged through carelessness or by aceident. In _ sev- 


eral instances of damaged bumpers he had found on in- 
vestigations that yard men were using the post as a thing 
to push against to move lumber which had shifted on the 
car. The bumpers were often used for this purpose, 
especially when the Jumber had been loaded on cars covy- 
ered with ice. 

Plates on Bridges.—Committee: Chairman, C. A. 
Lichty, Chicago & Northwestern ; A. Montzheimer, Chi- 
cago & Northwestern; ©. W. Vandergrift, Chesapeake 
«& Ohio; H. W. Fletcher, Chicago & Northwestern; F. 

Edinger, Southern Pacific, and J. B. Sheldon, New 

York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Practically all of the members heard from agree that tie 
plates are a benefit on soft-wood ties, and quite a number 
favor them on hardwood ties where the bridges come on 
curves, and where the traffic is heavy. The report from 
A. S. Markley, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, sums up the 
matter in concise form: Tie plates put under the rail on 
part of our bridges where long leaf Southern pine is used 
for ties have given good results. Tie plates should be used 
on all bridges where pine ties are used, more particularly 
where the traffic is heavy and a large amount of switching 
is done. It is as essential to use tie plates under such 
conditions on bridges as on track. Hard pine ties were 
put in in 1890, on a bridge over the Kankakee River at 
Momence, without tie plates. The rail has worn into the 
ties from % in. to %4 in. deep. The most wear is on the 
northbound track, where the traffic is heaviest and the 
largest amount of switching is done. I should not recom- 
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mend tie plates for oak ties or where light rolling stock is 
used, or where the traffic is light. I think that under the 
last named conditions, ties would rot before being cut very 
deep by rails crawling; which does the cutting of ties and 
not the weight. Heavy and frequent trains increase the 
crawling of rails. 

This report was accepted without discussion. 


Hand vs. Air-Riveting—Committee: Chairman, A. B. 
Manning, Missouri, Kansas & Texas; A. Shane, ‘Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western; George J. Bishop, Chicago, 

4 oe . : 7 _ Re ie 
Rock Island & Pacific; O. J. Travis, F. W. Tanner, 
Missouri, Kansas, and EF. 8. Edinger, Southern Pacific. 
This report consists of letters from several members of 

Committee from which the following extracts are 

taken. Mr. A. B. Manning says, in part: 

Since 1899 this company has been steadily replacing 
all wooden and combination truss bridges with steel, and 


the 


up to May, 1899, all riveting in field has been done by 
hand: since May, 1899, we have erected 22 new steel 
spans of various lengths, aggregating in all 2,455 lineal 
feet. Besides this we have repaired several old spans 
taken down, reinforcing, changing floors, raised to safe 
clearance, ete. In doing this we have used pneumatic 
tools for riveting, chipping, drilling and reaming. In the 
2) new spans a record was kept of the 


erection of the 22 ; 
number of rivets driven, viz., 80.065. In the repair work 


we did not pay as close attention to the number driven, 
but there was a large number. 

With pneumatic riveting hammers T find two men and 
one heater ean average daily (10 hours) 500 rivets. 
whereas by hand, 250 rivets per day was a good day’s 
work (more often less) for three men and one heater. 
One dav we drove 700 rivets, by using an additional man 
ta take out fitting-up bolts, ete. This was the work of 
In inspecting rivets. I find the 


one air hammer only. 
There are fewer loose 


work far superior to hand work. 
rivets. heads are invariably perfect, the shank of the 
rivet fills the hole. and in every way are far superior to 
hand work done by our men, or by others in the past: 
also the work ean be done readilv in places where great 
difficnItv has heen experienced with hand tools. It seems 
useless to eall attention to the benefit of reamed holes in 
assembling joints made by pneumatic drills over the “drift 
pin work.” so much in use, where hand riveting prevails: 
but with the rapidity that air drills run, the expense of 
reaming rivet holes has been reduced to a minimum. 

The pneumatic plant in use on this road for bridge 
work consists as follows: One 12-h.p. Fairbanks. Morse 
& Co. combined gasoline engine and air compressor: two 
ealvanized iron water tanks: one galvanized iron gasoline 
tank: one boiler iron main reservoir, “large”: one boiler 
iron auxiliary reservoir, “small”; one No. 2 Boyer pneu- 
matic hammer, old style: two New Boyer 000 1 6-16 x 5 
in., pneumatic hand-riveting hammer: two hand steam 
drills (running them with air), with necessary hand. 
spring, and air dollies, rivet snaps, drill bits. 
reamers, and other small tools necessary to this class of 
work. The compressor and tanks are all mounted in a 


forges, 


hox car. 

The 12-h.p. gasoline engine and 
nishes more than enough air to operate all of our tools 
By using the small reservoir at the 


air compressor fur- 
at the same time. 
bridge and the main reservoir on the car, and operating 
at 90 Ibs. pressure. we have had in use at one time three 
hammers, two drills, two heater forges. and one black- 
smith forge, and have been able to get full capacity out of 
all of them. We have now ordered additional tools. as we 
find we have sufficient power to operate them. especially 
when cutting out the old steam drills. We bought two 
000 New Boyer hammers, 15-16 x 5, and last month we 
ordered a No. 2 Bover piston drill and a latest improved 
New Boyer long &troke hammer: this hammer and drill 
T have seen in actual service, and think they are as near 
perfect as it is possible to get. Tn using these hammers 
vve find they are free from vibration or concussion that 
has been somewhat of a drawback to pneumatie hammers 
T have noticed in the past. We use hand riveters only 
in field work on bridges, as we have not driven over 7%-in 
diam. rivets, and think in such class of work they are 
more economical than a yoke riveter. In handling larger 
rivets, repairing or rebuilding work done in yards or 
shops, a yoke riveter could be worked to good advantage. 
In field work there were many difficulties when doing hand 
work that would cause delays that are now overcome quick- 
ly by use of air. In chipping, cutting out, reaming, drilling, 
ete., work can be done in a fraction of the time that it 
used to take, and when done you have 2 good, presentable 
piece of work: in fact, I consider pneumatic tools are so 
far ahead and superior to hand work in everything, that 
it is practically unnecessary to explain their uses. 

It costs us the same to spur out at a bridge site. as we 
ulways spurred out when running a hand gang, and by 
increasing the pipe line we can invariably find a good 
location for the outfit cars with small expense. In putting 
in staging or falsework for riveters we find the cost is less. 
and by doing the work faster by air enables slow orders, 
or delays to trains, to be reduced. A detail estimate of 
the cost of work with three riveting hammers, including 
the first cost of the plant, repairs, depreciation and sup- 
plies results in the following statement: Men with a pneu- 
matic riveter will average 500 rivets per day for $8.12, 
or per hundred, $1.62; men with hand power average 250 
rivets per day for $9.20, or per hundred $3.68. The 
above figures demonstrate that it costs more than double 
to drive rivets by hand than by using pneumatic tools. 

Another point when you have a compressor outfit when 
rebuilding old bridges, by putting in a sand blast you 


are able to eradicate all rust spots that you find in all 
cases on old iron, which it is practically impossible to do 
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by hand. This leaves iron in perfect condition to receive 
paint, and you then know that rust spots have not been 
hidden under a coat of paint. I think the amount in- 
vested in a good pneumatic plant is one of the best in- 
vestments a railroad can make, especially now that steel 
structures are so much in evidence on all first-class roads. 

Mr. F. S. Ettinger says, in part: 

At present we have two complete pneumatic plants in 
the field, each consisting of a 12-h.p. gasoline-driven 
compressor and tools. The first plant which we purchased 
consisted of one compressor, two pneumatic yoke riveters, 
two pneumatic riveting hammers, and two air drills, one 
of which was fitted with angle gear for getting into cor- 
ners net accessible to the drill proper. We found that the 
yoke riveters answered the purpose very well in riveting 
cover plates and other straight work where, when once 
suspended, they would reach a number of rivets, but they 
were great time consumers when it was necessary to move 
frequently. The riveting hammers which were quick act- 
ing and short stroke did not give good results, the blow 
being too light to upset the shank of the rivet to fill the 
hole, and the concussion of the hammer was very distress- 
ing to the operator. We have since secured hammers 
which have a long, heavy stroke with which we get satis- 
factory results as to the quality of the work and the effect 
on the operator is rot injurious. 

We have two plants in use at the present time. The 
one used by the steel bridge erecting gang consists of the 
following tools: One 12-h.p. gasoline-driven air compress- 
sor; five long-stroke pneumatic hammers; one pneumatic 
yoke riveter; one pneumatic clipping hammer, and two 
pneumatic drills, together with the usual complement of 
forges and holding-on appliances used in hand riveting. 

The yoke riveters hold as well as drive the rivet. With 
the long-stroke hammers we use the usual suspended 
dolly-bars, spring-dollies, or lever-dollies, as may be best 
suited to the condition (the same appliances as would be 
used were the rivets to be driven by hand) and no more 
difficulty is experienced in holding the rivets up to the 
work than were they to be driven by hand. The hammers 
upset the rivets well into the hole and the heads are 
very much better than can be made by hand. in fact 
nearly all heads are absolutely perfect. Two men 
and a heater form a riveting gang, and they drive double 
the number of rivets per day that the gang of three men 
and a heater were driving by hand. Where there are a 
great many rivets of one length to drive. as in lattice 
girders, water tanks. etc., we use a portable furnace with 
an air blast. and one heater supplies two riveting gangs 
with hot rivets. ‘The amount of staging required, from 
which to drive rivets with pneumatic tools. is very much 
less than is required for hand riveting. as it is only neces- 
sary to provide seats or standing room for two men, for 
which ofttimes a single plank suffices. In riveting via- 
duct towers, laterals in spans. ete., where there are only a 
few rivets to be driven in a place, the saving on erection 
of staging alone is a very considerable item. 

We now have the air compressor set up in one end of 
a 50-ft. standard tool and material car which, in addition 
to carrying the compressor, receivers, circulating tanks. 
and pneumatic tools. serves to transport other tools and 
rigging from one bridge to another. We use a Wharton 
climb-over switch, which is dropped between the rails 
temporarily and the car is spurred out on the temporary 
track, as near to the work as is practicable. This saves 
the expense of handling and setting up the plant on the 
ground for each bridge, and is much cheaper. With plenty 
of storage room for compressed air, so that the pressure 
will not run down suddenly, we can operate five riveting 
hammers at once, with a 12-h.p. compressor or two drills 
and two hammers without reducing the pressure to less 
than 75 Ibs. ‘The drills use a great deal more air than the 
hammers, from the fact that they run uninterruptedly, 
while the hammers when driving 50 rivets of %-in. diam. 
per minute are using air only about 5 per cent. of the 
time. which gives the compressor a chance to catch up. 
We have a storage capacity of about 80 cu. ft., and I 
think we could use one or two more riveting hammers by 
increasing the capacity of our compressed air receivers. 
as the compressor is frequently cut out by reason of the 
pressure being at maximum (90 Ibs.) and the relief valve 
open. 

With pneumatic tools a great many rivets can be read- 
ily driven in places which would be inaccessible to hand 
tools, from the fact that a rivet can be driven where there 
is room to insert the hammer, which is about 20 in. long. 

The chipping hammer is frequently used in trimming 
and capping, and with it all anchor bolt holes in masonry, 
up to 1 in. in diam., are drilled by simply inserting an 

pointed drill and holding it up to the work. Larger 
holes are drilled with heavier hammers. There is a saving 
of about 25 to 40 per cent. over the cost of hand work 
in drilling these holes. In fitting up the work ready for 
riveting. a reamer is used in the drills which one man 
readily handles, and with which all mis-matched holes 
are reamed, and which insures a full bearing for the rivet 
and does not burr and separate the plates as is the case 
where drift pins are used. This, while perhaps not re- 
ducing the cost very much, improves the character of the 
work. We also use the air drills for boring all bolt holes 
in bridge fioor timbers by inserting an auger in place of 
the drill. This results in a saving over the cost of hand 
boring of about 50 per cent., which could be further in- 
creased, I think, by using the pneumatic boring machines, 
which run at higher speed and are more convenient to 
handle. 

The cost of fitting up and riveting on new steel bridges 
(all rivets % in.) averages to date 35 per cent. less than 
if the work had been done by hand for all work done 
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since we have had the pneumatic tools in use. Work 
now being done with pneumatic plant costs 40 per cent. 
less than hand work, and we expect to still further in- 
crease this percentage as the men become more expert 
with the tools. The character of the work is much better 
than we have been able to do by hand. 

In case the work is of too great magnitude for one 
plant, we install both compressors and combine all of the 
tools, but usually one plant is sufficient. When not en- 
gaged on bridge work we use our second plant in the 
erection of steel tanks and in timber work, such as coffer- 
dams, grillages, slip sheathing, ete., where there is a 
great deal of boring to do. In the erection of steel tanks 
we use the yoke riveter. For the horizontal seams the 
yoke is hung on rollers which roll on the top edge of the 
sheet, and for the vertical seams the yoke is suspended by 
means of light differential pulleys which allow of adjust- 
ment of the yoke to the proper height. The chipping ham- 
mers are used for calking. 'The saving in pneumatic over 
hand work on a 60,000 gal. tank is about 25 per cent. 
My experience with pneumatic tools has demonstrated to 
my entire satisfaction that all work to which they are 
applicable can be done much cheaper and also much better 
than by hand. 

There was very little discussion of this report as, out- 
side the Committee, few had had much experience with 
pneumatic tools. It seemed, however, to be the general opin- 
ion that the pneumatic hand hammers have now reached 
such a stage of perfection that on work requiring a large 
numter of field rivets they can be used economically and 
that the work done in this way is far superior to hand 
riveting. For small jobs of erection the chief drawback 
is the cost of setting up a compressor plant. 

During the meeting Mr. Walter G. Berg, Chief En- 
gineer of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, read a paper en- 
titled, “Education of Men for Subordinate Positions on 
Railroads,” and Mr. Onward Bates, Superintendent ot 
Pridges of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, presented 
a paper, “The Superintendent of Bridges and Buildings 
His Duties and Responsibilities.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, W. A. Rogers, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul: 
First Vice-President, W. S. Danes, Wabash; Second Vice- 
President, B. F. Pickering, Boston & Maine; Third Vice- 
President, A. Shane, Toledo, St. Louis & Western: Fourth 
Vice-President, A. Zimmerman, Colorado & Southern; 
Secretary, S. F. Patterson, Boston & Maine, and Treas- 
surer, N. W. Thompson, Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chi 
cago. The Executive Committee consists of W. I. Smith. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; F. W. Tanner, Missouri 
Kansas Railway; H. D. Cleaveland, Pittsburgh, Bessemer 
& Lake Erie; A. Montzheimer, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

aul; T. M. Strain, Wabash Railroad, and A. W. Mer? 
rick, Chicago & Northwestern. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Atlanta, Ga.. 
and the following subjects will be reported on by com- 
mittees : 

Methods of sinking foundations for bridge piers in 
water 20 ft. deep and over. 

Passenger platforms at way stations. 

Slips for ferryboats used for transferring cars. 

Best method of operating turntables by power. 

Auxiliary coaling stations, including design, capacits 
and method of handling coal. 

Water stations, including materials for foundations. 
tanks, substructure, connections and capacity. 

Ts it best for railroads to erect their own steel struc- 
tures or let the erection to manufacturers? 

Outfit cars for bridge gangs and the nttmber of mien 
constituting a bridge gang. 


American Society of Railroad Superintendents. 





The annual meeting of this Society was held at 
Holland House, New York City, on Oct. 18, in accord- 
ance with the announcement which had been sent out by 
the Secretary; but the attendance was very small and 
the meeting resolved itself into a committee of ways and 
means to discuss the question whether or not the Society 
has sufficient vitality to warrant its continuance on the 
present plan. For several years the attendance at ilie 
meetings has been small and there have been but few 
papers that dealt with subjects which were of such a 
practical and interesting nature as to bring out useful 


According to some of the men who spoke. 
10) 


the 


discussions. 
there have been only two good meetings in the last 
years. At one meeting in New York City, several years 
ago, special effort was made to enlist the interest of gen- 
eral superintendents; and a number of roads at that time 
took formal action, practically directing their division 
superintendents to make it a duiy to attend the meetinss 
of this Society. For a time this action seemed to have 
produced good results. Two or three roads sent a number 
of superintendents in a body, in special cars, and on of her 
roads the officers who are members of the Society lave 
continued to be regular in their attendance. But this ap- 
parent improvement did not continue long. 

A number of members speke of the desirability of nat 
rowing the field of the Society. Although superintendents 
take an interest in civil and mechanical engineering sub- 
jects they should not bring topics of those classes into this 
Society ; for a superintendents’ society should deal with’ 
matters of transportation, station service, discipline and 
dealings with the public. Again, it seems evident, 
the experience of other organizations, that 
useful the business sessions of a society may be, the 
social element is essential if a large attendance is to be 
secured. One member stated that a number of New 
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England members of this Society had practically given 
it up and turned their attention to the New England As- 
sociation of Superintendents; but in repty to a question 
he stated that the latter was mostly social and informal. 

Finally, after a ‘full expression of opinion from the mem- 
bers present, the Executive Committee was instructed to 
call the meeting of next year to be held at Buffalo in Oc- 
tober, that being the last month of the Pan-American Ex- 
position, which is to be held in that city; and the Com- 
mittee was instructed to investigate the condition of the 
Society and be ready to report what ought to be done; 
if deemed best the Committee should recommend changes 
in the number and in. the duties of the standing commit- 
tees. In connection with this last feature Mr. Sully said 
that a report ought to be prepared by a competent com- 
mittee dealing in a thorough and analytical manner with 
the questions of management which come within the 
province of division superintendents, with a view to 
eliciting a discussion which should bring out the experi- 
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Fig. 1—New York Central Locomotive, Class I-1. 


ence of members. In particular, Mr. Sully desired a dis- 
cussion of station service and the economical manage- 
ment thereof, and all matters included under the head 
of dealings with the public, such for example as claims 
for damages, complaints of insufficient or improper ser- 
vice, ete. 

The formal proceedings of the meeting were brief. 
President W. L. Derr, in his opening address, referred 
to the desirability of confining the work of the Society to 
those features of the duties of Superintendents which are 
not covered by the work of other societies. These ex- 
clusive features are by no means unimportant. Signaling 
is properly a Superintendent’s subject. The one topic, 
discipline, includes many things which ought to be dis- 
cussed. The employment of men is always a live topic; 
we employ too many men. As it is cheaper to buy loco- 
motives than to have large forces of men in your own 
shops, so it would probably be economical to have track 
work done by contract. Even trainmen might be paid by 
the ton-mile, and, in the belief of the speaker, economy 
would result. .Men would get heavy trains over the road 
in better time and would not be constantly scheming to 
get the easiest trains. he policing of a railroad is an 
important subject for Superintendents to discuss. A good 
judge of the matter has said that the railroads are re- 
sponsible for the tramp nuisance. Superintendents should 
come to meetings not as civil engineers or mechanical en- 
gineers but as managers of a big establishment engaged 
in the manufacture of transportation. 

Secretary C. A. Hammond was kept away from the 
meeting by reason of illness. In his report he gave the 
membership as 195, the lowest for some years. He recom- 
mended that in order to revive interest in the Society 
the dues of members in arrears should be cancelled; but 
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and, as before stated, the next meeting is to be held at 
Buffalo in October, 1901. 

On Friday the members in attendance at the conven- 
tion visited some of the freight terminals in New York 
Harbor, being the guests of the Erie Railroad. The 
party was taken in a tug up and down the North and 
East Rivers, enabling the visitors to get an idea of the 
lighterage limits of New York Harbor and the extent and 
variety of the work involved in the delivery of freight by 
the railroads. The guide of the party was Mr. M. F. 
Staples, General Agent of the Erie road. 


Development of New York Central Locomotive, Class I-3. 


During the past month New York Central locomotive 
No. 947 has been hauling the Empire State Express be- 
tween Syracuse and Buffalo. This locomotive is a de- 
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velopment of Class I-1 brought through the working out 
of engines known as Class I-2, and it should not be con- 
founded with engine No. 947, having a corrugated cy- 
lindrical fire-box, a description of which was published 
in the Ruilroad Gazette of September 1, 1899. Loco- 
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* Fig. 8, Class I-3, the radical change in the design of the 

boiler is apparent from the exterior view there given. 
The diameter of the first ring is increased to 65 inches 
and the shape of the barrel of the boiler is made to con- 
form to a steady slope from the wagon top to the smoke 
arch. The slanting of the boiler head is also shown; 
likewise the plate formation of the frame back of the 
No. 2 pedestal jaw, as prepared to receive a cast steel 
deck that is used in this engine. The boiler is of the 
radial stay type and is thus vitally distinguished from 
the boilers of the preceding two classes, which were 
crown bar type. By the enlargements of the boiler as 
told and the use of radial stays the total heating sur- 
face is increased to slightly over 2,400 sq. ft., the grate 
area remaining 30.7 sq. ft., and the tubes, of which 
there are 354, two inches in diameter, being 11 ft. 6 in. 
long. It was desired to provide this larger measure of 
heating surface and steam room without increasing too 
greatly the total weight. 

From inspection of the drawings it may be noted that 
throughout the three figures there is no great variation 
in the diameter of driving wheels, the diameter of 77 
inches in the case of Class I-3 being greater than the 
70-in. wheel of Class I-2 and less than the 78-in. wheel 
of Class I-1. Class I-1, however, has been adapted to 
various service by the use of driving wheels of different 
diameters and other slight variations corresponding to 
the work. A comparison of the weight distributions 
shows that the intent to hold the total weight within 
requirements has been carried out. 

There is one more engine of this type now being built. 
This, probably, will be all that will be required of this 
exact kind. The engines are not intended to be world 
beaters, but to perform the special work to which they 
are assigned in pulling the Empire State Express and 
to do it readily and certainly with always a safe steam 
reserve. This work engine No. 947 has already per- 
formed in a satisfactory manner. 

The boiler, cylinders, driving wheels, driving axles and 
the tender of engine 947 were built at the Schenectady 
Locomotive Works, as will be also the corresponding 
parts of the engine which is now building. All other 
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Fig. 3.—New York Central Locomotive, Class I-3. 


motives of this railroad have been renumbered since that 
date. ‘lune Class I-3 is so denominated for convenient 
record rather than for the designation of a distinct class, 
as it is the only locomotive of its kind now in use on 
the New York Central Railroad. It was built as a step 
in the design of a class of locomotive which will prob- 
ably later take a prominent place in the motive power 
of the road rather than as a locomotive which should 
be the final type of engine hauling one of the fastest long 
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Fig. 2.—New York Central Locomotive, Class I-2. 


the meeting did not approve this recommendation. ‘The 
Treasurer reported cash on hand at. the beginning of the 
year $838, receipts $813, total $1,651, Payments $991, on 
hand at end of year $660. The only committee report was 
that of the Committee on Transportation, and this was 
wholly informal. Mr. A. W. Johnston (N. Y. C. & St. 
L.), who made it, recommended that the Society confine 
itself to questions of discipline, rules, station service and 
perhaps signaling. Mr. Johnston brought out in a forc- 
ible way the fact that the Society is at the parting of the 
ways, where it should either be made stronger or else 
abandoned; and his setting forth of the case brought on 
the discussion which we have already reported. The 
membership of the Society is widely scattered and will 
not come together except for a meeting which promises to 
be profitable and entertaining; and such*‘a meeting can- 
not be had unless committees will get up papers which 


Will elicit useful discussions. 


The present officers were re-elected by acclamation, 


distance trains in the world. It was intended to so 
modify Class I-2 as to give a large boiler and reserve of 
steam with as little change of engine design as possible 
to serve the purpose. 

From the diagrams which appear herewith it may be 
noted that cylinder proportions remain the same through- 
out the development from Class I-1 to Class I-8. The 
apportionment of wheel base is practically identical in 
all, there being a slight alteration of the spread of en- 
gine truck wheel centers, the distances from center to 
center of driving wheels and from center of engine sad- 
dle to center of first pair of driving wheels remaining as 
in the original design. 

The working steam pressure is 190 lbs, per sq. in. for 
the three classes. In Fig. 1, Class I-1, the total heating 
surface is 1,974 sq. ft., there are 288 two-inch flues 12 ft. 
long and a grate area of 30.7 sq. ft. The diameter of 
the first ring of the boiler is in this engine 60 in. These 
proportions hold throughout in Fig. 2, Class I-2. In 


work, including the work of erecting, was done at the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company’s 
Depew shops. 


Some Notes on Rail Joint Fastenings. 


BY F. C. SCHMITZ, ASSOC. M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
(Concluded from page 686.) 


THE FUTURE OF THE RAIL JOINT QUESTION. 

In the light of past experiences, it is not, perhaps, 
wise to be too specific in the prophecies made concern- 
ing the future of the rail joint. The question has been 
settled many times to the temporary satisfaction of its 
students and has been again opened by those same students 
and again arranged on a different basis. It is, therefore, 
very diflicult to say whether we have, in our present im- 
proved joints, finally arrived at a type of fastening that 
is capable of indefinite expansion with efficiency always, 
or have simply evolved a device that is suflicient for our 
present needs, but will not suftice for the possibilities of 
the future. 

A gathering up of the threads from what has gone 
before shows thirteen primary or fundamental require- 
ments imposed on every joint device. 

1. It must allow of expansion and contraction of rail 
due to changes of temperature. : 

2. It must compel the rail ends to act as the body 
of the rail. 

3. It must be capable of taking up the irregularity of 
rail sections. 

4. It must have vertical rigidity enough to insure a 
total deflection of rail ends and joint, equal to that in 
the body of the rail, and no more, for a given load. 

5. It must have suflicient bearing area against the rail 
to prevent any cutting of one part into another. 

6. It should not produce a variation in the running 
width of rail head. 

7. It should be simple, preferably of but two pieces. 

8. It should be mechanical in construction. 

9. Its efficiency should not depend on the adjustment 
of one of its parts against another. 

10, It should not require a special form of rail end. 

11, It should not require a special arrangement of 
other track material, as spacing of ties, ete. 
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12. It should not be expected to overcome the creeping 
tendency. 

13. It should be capable of application and 
without disturbing the rails, ties, or ballast. 

The question of cost has been avoided in the above re- 
quirements, purposely. The perfect joint, or one that en- 
tirely eliminates the effect of rail joints from the track 
Could it be designed, however, 
it would be economical at $20 each. There is little ques- 
tion that under the conditions just named, the life of rail 
would be nearly double, while maintenance expense would 
be Jess than half. Sixty per cent. of the present main- 
tenance labor is expended on the 4 ft. of each rail con- 
taining the joint. At $50 a month per mile this foots up 
s360 a mile annually. The following calculation shows 
what could be reasonably expended for the perfect joint, 


renewal 


problem, is not possible. 


on the above basis: 

Cost of one mile, single track, 100 Ib. rails, at $20.... $3,140 
(ost of one mile, single track, angle bars, at $1.20.... 420 
Renewal fund, track and angles, which at 4 per cent. 


would yield $3,560 in nine years’ interest, coim- 

pounded annually.........cececeesecsoes i Savigew ows 8,400 
Labor fund, which yields, at 4 per cent., $600 an- 

eT ery rrr a Sarre et fee ee ee 15,000 

Total first cost per mile on a nine-year basis........ $27,960 
Cost of one mile, single track, 100-pound rail as above 3,140 
Ktenewal fund for rail, 18-year basis, as above........ 3,080 
Labor fund for 45 per cent. present maintenance..... 6,740 

Total first cost, 18-year basis, less joint cost........ $12,960 
Total, nine-year basis... ...... 2.0. ccccccccccccesceces 27,960 
Total, 18-year basis (no joints).............-. cece eee 12,960 
Available fund for joints and renewal if life of rail 

and Joints: 16 BB. FORTE... okie cs cecsdsiccewcede sens ewe $15,000 
UPA Okt ae AOINES 5, ic cokcvacew sa vawseecessecnaaeuee ROOD 
und for renewal after 18 yearS..........eeeeeeeeees 7,400 
For 350 joints, at $22 each (approx.).......++ eee ee eee 7,600 


A joint, therefore, that would practically double the 
present life of rail, and eliminate the joint from track, 
would be cheap. at $20 each. 

Phe angle bar joint, for reasons known to every railroad 
man, possesses features that preclude its abandonment. 
Whatever the future may produce in the form of a rail 
fastening, it is almost certain that it will be built up from 
some type of angle bar splice. True it is, that the angle 
har restricts expansion and contraction. So does every 
other type of splice at present on the market; so did 
every joint ever invented. The only solution in regard to 
expansion, is to tighten the joint as much as_ possible 
without restricting the expansion tendency. 

The angle cannot fulfill condition No. 5. There is not 
space enough under the head of any of the existing types 
of rail to give the proper bearing area. Consequently, an 
additional point of support must be sought. This is 
available only under the base of rail. It is along the lines, 
therefore, of a splice, supporting the head and base of rail. 
made up of as few parts as possible, preferably two, and 
having the depth that insures correct vertical rigidity. 
that the joint of the future will be developed. 

That the “Continuous” rail joint fills more of the 
above requirements than any other, is due partly to its 
shape and partly to the manner in which it is made. The 
other joints of the same general type would be as good 
were they rolled, and not cast as at present. 

'The fastening between splice and rail will in all prob- 
ability continue to be the bolt. With a base plate joint 
in two pieces, the tendency to become loose is greatly 
Consequently, the great ob- 
The bolt 


diminished as is the stress. 
jections to the use of bolts have been overcome. 
with the assistance of the improved bar is the most ef 
licient fastening now in use. 

There will be no spike slot in the joint of the future 
and track will be held from creeping by efficient concrete 
or stone anchors. 

From the foregoing it is clear that, in the 
the writer at least, no radieal change in the present form 
of track is to be looked for. Naturally track work will be 
more and more improved as invention and ingenuity devise 
ways of bettering conditions. Ballast will be placed with 
more care and pains; ties will be more carefully selected 
and labor will more experienced and 
skilled; in fact, total efficiency will be greatly enhanced. 
rails and splices will become heavier and 


mind of 


spaced ; become 
Undoubtedly 
deeper, and the whole scheme of track stresses and _ re- 
sistances will, in the next few years, be much greater 
than is now considered maximum. The present improved 
splice are capable of indefinite expansion, with efficiency 
at any weight of rail, consequently it is not mere prophecy 
to say that the limit, as far as design is concerned, has 
been reached. 
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Cast-Iron Car Wheels. 


Last week we published a paper on this subject, pre- 
sented before the Western Railway Club, by Mr. G. W. 
Beebe, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. What fol- 
lows is taken from the discussion of that paper: 

Mr. G. R. Henderson, Assistant Superintendent of Mo- 
tive Power, Chicago & Northwestern: In the paper there 
are given the results of some chemical analyses of wheels 
which have failed to stand the thermal test, others that 
did stand it, and the same with reference to the drop 
I wish to call attention to the fact that these are 
You will find 
that of the wheels which stood the test in both cases, the 
majority of the ingredients are included in the limits of 
those that did not stand it. In other words, it is pretty 


test. 


not altogether a great source of comfort. 
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dificult to form or advance a chemical proportion of 
metals in the wheel which will give us just what we want. 
Take for instance the total amount of carbon in the 
wheels that failed to stand the drop test and those that 
did stand it. The limits of those that failed to stand it 
are from 3.42 to 3.87, and those that did stand it between 
349 and 3.93. You see in that case there is quite an in- 
crease, that is, they show the total amount of graphite 
has been quite high in the successful wheels. Now take 
the wheels that failed to stand the thermal test. We will 
see that the variation of those that did not stand the 
test is from 3.63 to 8.91, and those that did stand the 
test from 3.38 to 3.90. I mean to say that these so over- 
lap each other that you might find a wheel that stood 
the test perfectly, and another wheel that did not stand 
the test at all, and you practically have the same analysis. 

Some years ago we went into this matter pretty thor- 
oughly, having been asked to prepare specifications for 
wheel irons, and, after examining and analyzing possibly 
in the neighborhood of 100 wheels of which we had the 
records, either from having stood or having failed to 
stand a certain series of tests or amounts of service, we 
came to the conclusion that a desirable analysis was about 
as follows: Total carbon, 3.25 to 3.75; graphitic carbon. 
2.75 to 8: combined carbon, .50 to .75; sulphur, .05 to 
.O8; manganese, .30 to .50; silicon, .50 to .75; and phos- 
phorus, .85 to .45. 

Now we also found that some wheels that we analyzed 
having a life of from 8 to 11 years, gave the following 
analysis: Graphite, 2.56 to 3.10; combined carbon, .63 
to 1.01; silicon, .58 to .68; manganese, .15 to .27; sul- 
phur, .05 to .08, and phosphorus, .25 to .45. These 
wheels we knew had given excellent wear, as they had been 
running eight to 11 years, and the proportions which 
were designated as a desirable analysis coincide very 
closely with these wheels that gave good service. 

I think that the introduction of thermal tests has pro- 
duced this effect; the percentage of manganese has been 
largely increased. Before the thermal test was adopted 
the manufacturers did not pay so much attention to the 
amount of manganese, but it was found after going into 
the thermal test treatment that an addition of manganese, 
or ferro-manganese would very largely increase the chance 
of standing the test. Taking the usual and ordinary iron 
wheel and supposed to be a good mixture, the wheel would 
crack in a half second. But by the addition of a small 
percentage of manganese, about 4 of 1 per cent., the 
wheel would stand for 15 to 20 minutes or until the ring 
poured around it was entirely cold, and there was no sign 
of fracture. When we introduced the ferro-manganese it 
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termined, because we have only had a year’s experience 
with this method, therefore we cannot yet determine 
what the effect upon the wear of the wheel will be.‘but it 
certainly did make a wheel that was stronger, that would 
not crack under severe applications of the brakes. 

Mr. F. A. Delano, Superintendent of Motive Power, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: The American engineer 
ought to pay a tribute to wheelmakers and to the railroads 
in that we have been able to make a success of the cast- 
iron wheel in this country. That is a matter of great 
wonder to foreign engineers, that we dare to use a brittle 
metal. in wheels in fast passenger and freight service, 
carrying the enormous loads that we do. As Mr. Beebe 
and others have pointed out, the wheelmakers have kept 
pace with the requirements, and I believe it is safe to 
say that the cast-iron wheels of to-day which cost some- 
thing like a cent a pound, or even less than a cent a 
pound, are fully equal in quality, if not better than the 
steel-tired wheels of ten years ago, which cost a great 
many times that amount. 

Just as Mr. Henderson has pointed out, the analyses 
presented by Mr. Beebe tend more than anything else to 
show how little analysis will tell us. The variations as 
pointed out by Mr. Henderson of the failed wheels are 
within the limits of the wheels that stood the test. But 
that is no reason for not continuing that kind of work, 
or that kind of investigation. The physical tests and the 
thermal tests have done a great deal to develop a wheel 
that will stand hard service. The wheelmakers say that 
the thermal test is unnecessarily severe, and I must con- 
fess that a very careful test would certainly indicate that 
the thermal test was a good many more times as severe 
as any possible test that the car wheel would receive in 
service with brake shoes applied. But the thermal test 
has done so much to bring up the quality of the wheel in 
respect to toughness that I believe it is a good thing. 








A New Bumping Post. 


The Drexel Railway Supply Co.. Chicago, had a new 
bumping post on exhibition at the St. Louis meeting of the 
Association of Railway Supevintendents of Bridges and 
Buildings, which is receiving much favorable attention 
from railroads. This is simple in construction and re- 
quires practically no foundation work, and the bumpers 
can be put in by section men alone. Being on the sur- 
face, it is easily moved from one place to another. The 
construction is clearly shown by the engraving. 

The bumping head is a heavy iron casting faced with a 
wooden block and plate. This head is firmly attached to 




















































































































The “Gibralter” Bumping Post. 


seemed to increase the strength for the drop test also. 
The wheel would run up to 60, 70 or 80 plus, with the 
addition of a small amount of ferro-manganese. We had a 
small box which contained the proper quantity, about 
1% of 1 per cent., and this ferro-manganese was ground up 
in a big cast-iron mortar, and just as the wheel was 
about to be poured this measure was thrown into the 
molten stirred a little and then the wheel was 
poured and that seemed to be almost magical in its effect. 
It made the wheel stand the thermal test every time, and 
also the drop test. Irons that are deficient in manganese 
seem to be revivified by this method. 

We have taken the iron from the furnace at one time, 
which gave us a large amount of manganese, but in a 
shipment at another time the manganese was less than 1 
per cent., and the wheels were correspondingly brittle, 
but by using this ferro-manganese we were able to re- 
cuperate the mixture and get a wheel that would stand 
the thermal and drop tests. Whether that would affect 
the wear of the wheel or not is a question yet to be de- 


mass, 


two brace rails, which extend down and back and at the 
lower end are riveted to a wide plate; the track rails are 
bent inward and riveted to the same plate, which in turn 
is spiked to a broad tie. As will be seen, the impact of a 
car tends to rotate the brace rails backward and raise the 
bumping head, and this movement is resisted by the brace 
rails and by long 144-in. “U” rods, which pass through the 
head and underneath an inverted rail placed beneath the 
ties at the center of the track. This inverted rail ex- 
tends forward from the end of the bumper to a point back 
of the first truck wheels. The 1-in. diagonal rods from 
the bumping head to the malleable iron brackets on the 
track rails ave not counted on to resist impact, but are 
merely guys to keep the head central. All parts of the 
bumper above the ties are furnished as well as the lower 
rail casting which forms a seat for the vertical rods. It 


‘will be seen that the rails of the track join the bumper 


rails just ahead of the diagonal stays, and this joint i: 
made wit. six-hoie angle bais. The post is called the 
“Gibraltar.” 
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Structural Steel Hopper Cars. 


We noticed a few weeks ago in the department of Trade 
Catalogues a very interesting pamphlet recently issued 
by the American Car & Foundry Company. It is de- 
signed to present to the reader the possibilities of stand- 
ard sections of steel for building 50-ton hopper cars with 
a low ratio of dead weight to paying freight, also to sug- 
gest to railroad officers the economies to follow from the 
use of such cars not only because of their light dead 
weight but because of reduced delay and low first cost 
of repair parts. 

The pamphlet reviews the development of the modern 
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steel car and sums up comparative data of capacity, 
weight, ete., in two tables, which we reproduce. These 
tables explain themselves. In making up their tonnage 
capacity the weight of anthracite coal per cu. ft., loaded in 
ears, is taken at 52.08 Ibs. and the weight of bituminous 
eoal at 52 Ibs. ‘The cubic contents of the various cars 
as given in the tables are calculated from detail drawings 
or from measurements of cars in service, and it is be- 
lieved that the limit of error in the calculated results is 
not more than 2 per cent. The diagram shows central 
longitudinal sections of several self-clearing steel hopper 
ears now in use. ‘The diagram in heavy line, namely, the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern car No. 33,000, is from 
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Load Diagrams of Several Steel Hopper Cars—55 Net Tons of Coal. 
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the American Car & Foundry Company’s Class S H 50 
car and the line indicating top of sides refers to that dia- 
gram. The tables show little choice between the latest 
examples of the American Car & Foundry Company and 
the Pressed Steel Car Company large capacity cars so far 
as concerns ratio of dead weight to paying load. The 
pamphlet contains the foliowing computation of the saving 
to be made in transportation alone by the use of 55-ton 
steel cars as compared with 44-ton wooden cars: 
S. H. 50 Steel Hopper Car—i5 Tons Load Limit. 






Dead weight per car (pounds).................0ee eee 38,300 
WR GENSE | GRGIRUe COGMIMERN os o.ce0c ous adecoavaccenaeed 110,000 
SOUP POUMON ¢ dcnctaccecdunavadenqdauencecoune 148,300 
ROEM MUMMERS inidanceduduatenadnaecuencdedieutceneeKas 74.15 
Assumed average miles per car, per day...........- 30 
Total ton-miles per car, per day (74.15 x 30)......... 2224.5 
Revenue ton-miles per car, per day (55 x 30)........ 1650 
Average revenue per ton-mile...................+5. $0.00724 
Average revenue per car, per day (1650 x $0.00724).. $11.95 
Average operating expense per ton-mile............ 0.00471 
Average operating expense per car, per day (2224.5 
Da a) re Cidscswecsactueesa aeeeueds - $10.48 
Net revenue per car, per day.......c.cccccccccccces $1.47 
Wood Hopper Car—44 Tons Load Limit. 
Dead weight per car (pounds)..........ceseccescces 38,300 
Paping Trelahe  (ROWIMIN cis. soci occ dcdudscevecdeuve 88,000 
Total pounds 126,300 
WORGE NOMB. c vccdraccdcecesdandevuccenen cwekune 63.15 
Assumed average miles per car, per day 30 
Gross ton-miles per day (68.15 xX 30).............4.. 1894.5 
Revenue ton-miles per car, per day (44 x 30)......... 1320 
Average revenue per ton-mile...................685 $0.00724 
Average revenue per car, per day (1320 x 0.00724).. $9.56 
Average operating expense per ton-mile............$0.00471 
Average expense per car, per day (1894.5 x 0.00471). $8.92 
Net SOVENUE DEF CAF, PCE CBW ccc ccicccewcesivenccase $0.64 
Difference per car per day in favor of Class 8S. H. 
GO ROG N SION ooo cvcniancddysadesasecucedeawns $0.88 


Assuming these cars to earn revenue only 150 days 

out of a possible 365, the direct saving thus effect- 

ed per thousand cars, per year, approximates... .. .$124,500 

In this calculation no account has been taken of the ad- 
ditional economies due to the possible use of a smaller num- 
ber of cars to handle a given tonnage, decreased cost of in- 
spection and repairs, and minimum losses due to frictional 
resistances at the journals and the rail contacts, to say 
nothing of diminished switching charges and equivalent in 
crease of yard room. 


TABLE I.—COMPARATIVE DATA CONCERNING WEIGHTS AND CAPACITIES OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF HOPPER BOTTOM CARS. 
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| | acca oe 7% i aoc 
| Wood (Canda’s). |American Car & Foundry Co.|Central Pacific R. R............+-- | 90,564 9-11-1899 | 1980 102,960 100,000 33,730* | 32.8 | 110,000 30.7 | 31.8 5} in. x 10 in. 
| Pressed steel....| Pressed Steel Car Co........)Lake Shore & Mich. South. Ry...... | 29.228! 1899 | 2072 107,740 100,000 | 36,600, 34.0 | 110,000 33 33.7 7 
| Pressed steel. ...| Pressed Steel Car Co........|Lehigh Valley R. R........--..e 00 20,2385 «11-1899 | 2U72 107,740 100,000 | 37,600) 34.8 | 110,000! 34.2 | 34.5 “ 
| Ss Ronee eee +s Bees 
| | Possible heap 34.4 | $4.6 
Structural steel. .) American Car & Foundry Co. |Lake Shore & M. S. Ry.........-+: 33,000 83-1900 | 2140 111,280 110,000 | 38 300 110,000 | 34.8 | “ 
Service load | 34.8 | 34.8 
Hl | ’ | | | 
| fe ee eres me ee 
| | | Possible heap | | $5.6 | | 85.7 | 
Pressed steel. ...| Pressed Steel Car Co........ |Cleveland & Pittsburgh Ry....... | 4,596 —-1-1899 | 2127 , 110,600 | 100,000 | 39,325 | | 110,000} 35.8 | | “ 
; | | Service load | 35.8 | | | 35.8 | 
3 | | gare ae —~ |——- —-| 
a | Possible heap | 38.7 | 37.6 | 
8| Pressed steel... .| Pressed Steel Car Co........| Baltimore & Ohio R. R.........--. 44,916 | 4-4-1899 | 1875 97, | 95,000 | 34,800 | 88,000; 39.5 | | 6Sin.x9in, 
4 Service load | | 39.5 | | 39.6 | 
wD | | - i | | | | nas - 
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alg | Car & Foundry Co. | Design onl on 91, | | 36.7 | | 38.5 | 
| Structural steel. | American Car & Foundry Co. ™ Service load | 88,000) 34,600 | | 88,000) 39.3 | Sin. x9 in. 
at i | | 39.3 | 
ba ——— ——____— - _ ——— — —_ 
*These cars were built with axles having 5 x 9 journals; 1030 pounds has been added to actual weight for 5 x 10 axles and related parts, « 
TABLE II.—COMPARATIVE DATA CONCERNING WEIGHTS AND CAPACITIES OF STRUCTURAL STEEL HOPPER CARS. 
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The New President of the “Tech.” on Education. 


The formal inauguration of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
former Chief of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, as President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology took place Oct. 24. A distinguished company 
consisting of representatives of colleges and 
parts of the country and of the 
the hall being filled by 


was present, 
universities from all 
alumni, the entire main 
the students, 1,250 or more in number. Brief addresses 
were made by Senator Henry Cabot by Col. Thos. 
L. Livermore, on behalf of the Corporation, and by former 
President Crafts. The principal feature, however, was 
the inaugural address of the incoming president. 

Dr. Pritchett’'s practical experience as director of per 
haps the most important purely scientific branch of the 
Government service rendered his inaugural address upon 
“The Relation of Educated Men to the State” peculiarly 
Ilis obligations of the 
higher 
atmosphere 


hody of 


Lodge, 


insistence upon the 
learning to maintain 
favorable to the growth of sivie 


suggestive. 


institutions of about thein- 
selves an 


virtue is especially appropriate, Coming upon the eve of 
a national election. 

Dr. Pritchett explained that for some years as an exec- 
utive officer of the general government le lad been 
obliged to study the graduates of colleges and of technical 
standpoint of their efficiency in com- 
rather than from the standpoint 


schools from tiie 
»yarison with other men 
of the teacher; from the standpoint of their ability to do 
things rather than from the standpoint of knowing how 
to do things. In this capacity he had been forcéd to con- 
sider the relation of educated men to the government, to 
compare their service to it with the service rendered by 
He called attention to the fact that a constantly 
the important places of the gov- 


others. 
growing proportion of 
ernment are passing into the hands of college men and he 
asked the question whether the training received in our 
institutions of higher learning merely gave men increased 
power or did the college life also fit men for patriotic and 
loyal and service to the state. 

While maintaining that on the whole the institutions 
for higher education had justified the aid which they had 
President Pritchett brought for- 
ward certain qualities of education upon which he con- 
had a right to insist and which had not 
always been remembered. Ile said “The state has a right 
those educated in a large measure by its 
the service of the state.’ He 
belittle 
motives to 


unselfish 


received from the state, 
ceived the state 
to expect of 


respect: for 
widespread 


aid a decent 


deprecated the tendency to govern- 
lightly the worst 
the United States,” he 


notwithstanding the 


ment service, and to ascribe 
“The Government of 
said, “is honestly conducted, and 
crudeness of some legislation and the half-hearted service 
the machinery of the gen- 


public men. 


of a few, those who know best 
eral government have a rational optimism concerning the 
institutions and a wholesome 
Educated 
career in the 
to mis- 


success of democratic respect 
for those who work in public service. 
find in increasing numbers their best 
service and college men should be the last 
understand and belittle it. 

Another quality of the education given to the 
upon which the state has a right to insist is its catholic- 
* said he, “is a good one in 


men 
will 


states’ 


youth 


ity. “No system of education, 


which students and graduates get out of touch with the 
great body of their fellow citizens. The higher institu- 


are to fill their real place, must 
the people. 


however, and including 


tions of learning, if they 
be not only for the people but of 

Beyond all such considerations, 
them all is the quality of citizenship which our education 
is likely to produce and what education ought to mean. 
President Pritchett referred to the literature of the sub- 
ject, quoting <Aristotle’s summary, “What is education 
are we to teach and are we to aim at the de- 
the intellect or the moral character?’ He 
aim of modern 


and how 
velopment of 
called attention to the fact that the whole 
education was the attainment of power, and to this end the 
alone was considered in the training given to 
He said that the state was interested in hav- 
intellectual men, but that 
finding men of courage 
and patriotism and unselfishness. In other words, 
service of the state, if not indeed in all service, character 
counted for more than intellect, and unless’ the training 
of the colleges and of the universities produced men who 
intellectually able but who were also 
virtue, they fell short of their full duty. 


intellect 
young men. 
ing in its service keen, efficient, 
interested in 


it was still more 


in the 


were not only 


strong in civic 


“The men who graduate from our higher institutions 
should, along with the training of their minds, grow into 


some sort of appreciation of their duties to the state, and 
they should come to know that courage and patriotism and 
devotion rank higher in this world’s service than scholarly 
finish and brilliant intellectual power.” 

Pritchett then took up in the light of these 
the training which comes from 
called attention to the 


President 
remarks the character of 
the study of applied science and 
wise foresight of President Rogers and his associates in 
estimating the value of a scientific 
fitting for aiso in its development of 


character. 


training, not only as a 
practical life but 


It happens that President Hadley took the opportunity, 
speaking at Vanderbilt something on 
the same subject. A few words from his address on 
“The Direction of University Development” follow: 

Mere intelligence on the part of the voters, 
is not suflicient to secure wise administration of 
whole. Each change in 
clearer that 
and the 


University, to say 


however 


great, 
the affairs of the country 
industrial and political methods makes it 
they 


as a 


must have also a sense of trusteeship; 
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training of the sense of trusteeship is at once a more 
difficult and a more important thing than the de- 
velopment of mere political intelligence. . . . The in- 
dustrial improvements of the century have for the most 
part tended toward increasing concentration of capital 
and monopolization of business. The self-interest of a 
however enlightened, is not always sure to 
protect the public. To meet these difficulties a higher 
conception of public morality is requisite. These or- 
ganizations of eapital, and the organizations of labor 
also, are trusts in a sense which was not dreamed of 
when that word was first applied to them. Their dan- 
gers can be effectively met only when their character as 
irusts is recognized; only when there is a sense of honor 
in conducting them and a true public sentiment in deal- 


monopolist, 


ing with them. Such public sentiment does not exist 
tu any adequate degree. . . . There has been a sim- 


ilar development in matters political. The doctrine that 
cach citizen and each district should get all that it can 
out of the general treasury and trust to the skill and 
shrewdness of other citizens or other representatives to 
prevent one person from taking undue advantage over 
another inevitably results in a sacrifice of the interests 
of the whole to that of the parts. If this has been the 
case in the Government of our own country, what shall 
we expect after the annexation of territory which, what- 
ever its final destiny, must, for a long time, be unrepre- 
sented in the governing body of the federal union? The 
only protection for these newly organized territories lies 
in the development of the sense of political trusteeship. 


Train Accidents in the United States in September. 





COLLISIONS. 


Rear. 

2nd, 6:56 a. m., on Philadelphia & Reading, at Hat- 
field, Pa., a southbound passenger train standing at the 
station, taking on cans of milk, was run into at the rear 
by a following excursion passenger train and the engine 
and five or more passenger cars were wrec ked. Nine pas- 
sengers of the excursion and four in the milk train were 
killed; and three trainmen and about 80 passengers were 
injured. The excursion train, an extra, had followed the 
other, which was a scheduled train, too closely for sev- 
eral miles, the five-minute interval which should have 
been maintained at the stations having been neglected. 
At Souderton, about two miles north of Hatfield, a high- 
way crossing tflagman displayed a red flag and it was seen 
by the engmeman, but le paid no heed to its warning. 
This collision was reported in the Railroad Gazette of 
Sept. T and q 

Ynd, on Pennsylvania railroad, at Branchport, N. J., 
a train of empty passenger cars ran into the rear of a 
preceding train of the same kind, badly damaging the 
engine and four cars. Two trainmen were injured. 

2nd, 10 p. m., on Central of New Jersey, at Plainfield, 
N. J., a freight train broke in two and the rear portion 
afterward ran into the forward one, ditching 14 empty 
Five tr — were injured. 
Chesapeake Beach road, at Chesa- 
peake Junction, Md., a passenger train ran over a mis- 
placed switch and into some empty cars standing on 
ithe side track. ‘The conductor was killed and one pas- 
senger and two trainmen were injured. 

18th, on Louisville & Nashville, near Croakes, Ky., a 
passenger train was run into at the rear by a Scadiedt 
freight car which escaped control and ran away at high 
speed own a grade. The two rear cars of the passenger 
train were wrecked. One passenger and two employees 
were injured. 

21st, on Western Maryland, at Emory Grove, Md., a 
ht train standing at the station was run into at the 
by a passenger train, and the engine, caboose, and 
Two trainmen were injured. 


coal cars. 
2nd, 10 p. m., on 





rear 
several cars were wrecked. 
It is saig that a brakeman who was sent to flag the pas- 
senger train went into his caboose and fell asleep; and 
this brakeman was one of the persons injured. 

24th, on Pennsylvania, near Lewiston Junction, Pa., an 


easthound passenger train ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight, and the passenger engine, caboose and one freight 
car were wrecked. Three trainmen were injured. A 
permissive signal had been given to the passenger train 
at the entrance of the block section. There was a dense 
fog at the time. 

2Tth. on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
at Dinsmore, Pa., rear collision of freight trains; one 
brakeman killed and one injured. 

28th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Sinking Spring, 
Pa., a freight train broke in two and the rear portion 
ew ard ran into the forward one, badly damaging 
four cars. A man stealing a ride was killed and the con- 
ductor was injured. 

And 15 others on 11 roads, involving 1 passenger train 


and 21 freight and other trains. 
Butting. 


Tth. 11 p. m., on St. Louis Southwestern, at Trinidad, 
Texas, a passenger train ran over a misplaced switch 
and into a freight locomotive standing on the side track, 
badly damaging both engines and several freight cars. 
The freight engineman was killed and two other train- 
nfen were injured. 

ih. 1 a. m.. on New York Central & Hudson River, 
at Corbett’s Crossing, Pa., butting collision of freight 
tinins Ot and 54, badly damaging both engines. One 
fireman was injured. 

11th, on Southern Railway, near Ooltewah, Tenn., but- 
ting collision between eastbound passenger train No. 
and westhound freight No. 47, wrecking both engines, the 

aggage car and two freight cars. Three trainmen were 
injured. It is said that the passenger train ran past an 
appointed meeting point. 

12th, on Norfolk & Western, at St. Clair, Va., butting 
santas Hetween a freight train and a work train, wreck- 
ing the engine of the freight and six cars of the work 
train, which was moving backward. Two employees were 
killed and two injured. It is said that the work train 
was not proper protected by flag. 

15th, 1 a. m.. on Boston & Maine, near The Weirs, 

Bs mtting collision of freight trains, making a bad 
wreck. Both locomotives and many cars were wrecked 
and the read was blocked all day. One fireman and one 
brakeman were killed and four other trainmen were in- 
jured. It is said that the northbound train ran past an 
appointed meeting point. 

17th, on Pennsylvania, near Dunkirk, N. Y., butting 
collision between a passenger train and a freight ; engine- 
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man and fireman injured. It is said that the collision 
was due to a misunderstanding of orders on the part of 
the freight. 

20th, on Southern Pacific, at Haywards, Cal., a pas- 
senger train ran over a misplaced switch and into the 
head of a freight train standmg on a side track. Both 
engines were badly damaged. 

21st, 10 p. m., on Denver & Rio Grande, at Spike Buck, 
Col., butting collision of freight trains, due to the fail- 
ure of an operator to deliver a telegraphic order. Four 
trainmen were injured. 

22nd, 9 p. m., on Louisville & Nashville, at Saginaw, 
Ala., butting collision of freight trains, wrecking five cars 
and one engine. A brakeman was killed and two other 
trainmen were injured, one of them fatally. It is said 
that one of the trains having encroached on the time of the 
other had sent a flagman ahead, but that he was not far 
enough ahead. 

25th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Grantham, Pa., 
butting collision of freight trains, wrecking both engines 
and several cars. Three trainmen were killed and two 
others were injured. ‘lhe conductor and engineman of 
one of the trains forgot a telegraphic order which had 
been delivered to them modifying an order previously re- 
ceived, 

25th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., collision between a freight train and an 
empty engine, wrecking several cars. One fireman was 
injured. - 

29th, 1 a. m., on Burlington road, at Afton, Iowa, but- 
ting collision of freight trains, wrecking both engines and 
10 cars, two of them containing cattle; one engineman, 
one fireman and one tramp killed. 

30th, on Southern Pacific, near Dunsmuir, Cal., butting 
collision between a freight train and an empty engine, 
making a bad wreck; four trainmen injured. 

And 4 others on 4 roads, involving 2 passenger and 6 
freight and other trains. 


Crossing and Miscellaneous. 


5th, on Lehigh Valley, near Sayre, Pa., collision of 
freight trains, damaging caboose and six cars. One en- 
gine was ditched. One fireman was killed. There was 
a dense fog at the time. 

6th, on Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, near Vale, 
Tenn., collision between a freight train and a gravel 
train; one trainman injured. 

7th, on Kings County Elevated road, at Tillary street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., collision between a passenger train 
consisting of a locomotive and two cars, and another pas- 
senger train drawn by an electric motor, doing slight 
damage. ‘The steam locomotive was nearly pushed off 
the elevated structure. 

7th, 8 p. m., on Texas Midland, at Kaufman, Tex., pas- 
senger train No. 6, running at high speed, collided with a 
coal car which had run out of a siding and was standing 
on the main track, and the engine was badly damaged. 
The engineman and fireman jumped off and were injured. 

9th, on New York Central & Hudson River, at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., collision of passenger trains; three pas- 
sengers and one trainman injured. 

10th, on Pennsylvania road, at Camden, N. J., several 
ears of a freight train, being left insec urely braked, col- 
lided with the engine of the same train; one trainman in- 
jured. 

12th, 3 a. m., on Pennsylvania road, near Harrisburg, 
Pa., collision of freight trains, wrecking several cars. 
A tramp was killed and two others were injured, one of 
them fatally. 

15th, 1 a. m., on Central of New Jersey, at Bayonne, 
N. J., collision between a freight train and an empty 
engine, wrecking several cars. A tramp was killed and 
eight trainmen were injured. 

16th, 5 a. m., on Illinois Central, at Louisville, Ky., 
collision of switching trains, one of which was made up 
of passenger cars and the other of freight; two trainmen 
injured. 

17th, on Lake Erie & Western, near Red Key, Ind., an 
eastbound passenger train ran over a misplaced switch 
and into a freight train standing on the side track, badly 
daiaging one engine and wrecking the baggage car. The 
passenger fireman was killed and one engineman and two 
tramps were injured. 

18th, on Southern Pacific, at Haywards, Cal., several 
freight cars which escaped control while being switched 
ran away down a grade and collided with some standing 
freight cars. Two men loading freight were injured. 

19th, at Corrigansville, Md., a freight train of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio ran into a freight of the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania, at the crossing of the two roads, wrecking 
an engine and several cars. The Baltimore & Ohio en- 
gineman was injured. 

24th. on Philadelphia & Reading, at 17th street, Phila 
delphia, collision of switching freight trains; one brake- 
man fatally injured. 

25th, 5 a. m., on Mobile & Ohio, near Jackson, Tenn., 
a northbound fr eight train collided with some empty cars 
which had escaped control at Jackson and were running 
away down grade at high speed. The engine and many 
cars were wrecked and the engineman and fireman were 
injured. 

28th, 
Durand, 


Grand Haven & Milwaukee, a 
Mich., collision between a freight train and : 
switching engine; engineman and fireman killed, one 
brakeman injured. The wreck took fire and 24 loaded 
cars were burned up. 

28th, on Northern Pacific, at South Tacoma, Wash., co! 
lision between a freight train and a switching engine: 
fireman injured. 

And 33 others on 24 roads, involving 6 passenger ané 
52 freight and other trains. 


on Detroit, 


DERAILMENTS. 


Defects of Roadway. 


24th, on Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, near Springfield, 
Ill., a passenger train was derailed by a broken rail anil 
the engine fell against a passenger train of the Chicage 
& Alton moving in the same direction on a parallel track. 
Both engines were overturned and wrecked and a house 
nearby was badly damaged. One engineman and one fire 
man were killed and a brakeman was injured. 

And 3 others on 3 roads, involving 1 passenger train 
and 2 freight and other trains. 


Defects of Equipment. 


2nd, on Central of New Jersey, at Plainfield, 
several cars in a freight train were derailed by ep ee 
matie application of the air-brakes and 10 cars wei‘ 
badly damaged. ‘Two tramps were injured. 

11th, 3 a. m., on Iron Mountain road, near Keswi: Kk. 
Cal., a freight train descending a steep grade was derail 
by a brake-beam which dropped on the track and fir: 
ears of ore fell down a bank. A brakeman was injure. 
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12th, on Illinois Central, at Mounds, Ill., a passenger 
train was derailed by a broken wheel and the rear pas- 
senger car was thrown violently against a switching en- 
gine standing on a side track, wrecking one end of the 
car. Nine passengers were killed and four were seriously 
injured. 

17th, on Georgia road, near Hillman, Ga., a mixed train 
was derailed and five freight cars and one passenger car 
were overturned. It is said that the derailment was due 
to the breaking of an axle of a car loaded with lumber. 

20th, on Central of New Jersey, near Bayonne, N. J., 
a passenger train running at good speed was derailed by 
the breaking of one of the trucks and two passenger cars 
were thrown crosswise of the track. One passenger wa 
injured. 

24th. on Philadelphia & Reading, near Tamaqua, Pa., 
a freight train was derailed by a broken wheel and 10 
cars were wrecked. The conductor was fatally injured. 

26th, on Norfolk & Western, near Radford, Va., a 
freight train was derailed by a broken flange and seven 
loaded cars were wrecked. A tramp stealing a ride was 
killed. 

30th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Waterloo, 
Okla. 'T., a passenger train was derailed by the breaking 
of a truck of the tender and the smoking car was over- 
turned and wrecked. ‘Two passengers were killed and 11 
were injured. 

And 11 others on 10 roads, involving 3 passenger and 9 
freight and other trains. 


Negligence in Operating. 


2nd, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Reikert, Pa., the 
locomotive of a freight train was derailed at a misplaced 
switch and the fireman was fatally injured. 

4th, 2 a. m., on Chateaugay Railway, near Cadyville, 
N. z. a freight train consisting of an engine and nine 
cars became uncontrollable on a steep grade and ran sev- 
eral miles at very high speed. The cars were derailed at 

various places along the line for a distance of half a mile. 
The engineman, fireman and all the rest of the crew 
escaped by getting into the caboose and detaching it from 
the rest of the train. 

10th, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Appleton, Wis., 
a passenger train was derailed at a misplaced switch and 
the fireman and a tramp were injured. 

23rd, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Point Rich- 
mond, Cal., a locomotive just detached from a passenger 
train and backing into a side track on the wharf at the 
terminus of the road broke through the trestle supporting 
the track and fell into the bay. The fireman was drowned. 
It is said that the engine was on a track which was un- 
safe for heavy loads and that a notice of its condition 
had been posted for the information of enginemen. 

27th, on Norfolk & Western, at Wyndale, Va., a number 
of freight cars escaped control while being switched and 
ran at high speed down grade and were derailed and 
wrecked. A brakeman was injured. 

27th, on Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, at L’Anse, 
Mich., a freight train became uncontrollable on a steep 
grade and ran at high speed to a curve near the station, 
where it was derailed. The engine and several cars ran 
through the station building, wrecking it completely and 
setting it afire. The engineman and fireman were in- 
jured. It is said that this is the third building which 
has been destroyed on this spot by a runaway train. 

And 9 others on 8 roads, involving 1 passenger train 
and 8 freight and other trains. 


Unforeseen Obstructions. 


2nd, on Atlantic City road, near Radix, N. J., a pas- 
senger train was derailed at a switch which had been 
maliciously misplaced, and the engine was overturned. 
Three passengers and the fireman were injured, the latter 
seriously. 

5th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near Win- 
burn, Pa., a freight train was derailed by running over 
some cattle, and the engine and six cars were wrecked. 
The engineman, fireman and one brakeman were killed. 

Sth, 7 p. m., on Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, near Alvin, 
Tex., a passenger train consisting of an engine and four 
cars was blown off the track by the great storm prevailing 
at that time and fell into the ditch. One passenger was 
killed and 10 passengers and four trainmen were injured. 


24th, on Illinois Central, at Council Bluffs, Iowa, a 
switching engine was derailed by running into a street 
car at the Fourteenth street crossing. The motorman 


was injured. 


And 2 others, involving 2 freight trains. 


Unexplained. 


Cal., a freight 


1st, on Southern Pacific, near Sims, 
A tramp 


train was derailed and 10 cars were wrecked. 
was injured. 

3rd, on Chicago & Northwestern, near Pecatonica, IIl.. 
a passenger train was derailed and the engine and several 
cars fell down a bank. The engineman was fatally scalded 
and about a dozen passengers were injured. 

9th, 1 a. m., on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, near Sayers, 
Tex., a passenger train was derailed and one passenger 
was injured. 

11th, on Cleveland & Pittsburgh, near East Liverpool. 
Ohio, a freight train was derailed pee nine cars were 
ditched. One of the cars, containing gasoline, exploded 
while the wreckers were at work on it, ‘and 15 employees 
were injured, two of them probably fatally. 

14th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Sulz- 
bacher, N. Mex., a freight train consisting of two engines 
and about 30 cars was derailed and the engines and 23 
cars fell down a bank. A brakeman was killed. 

15th, on Atlantic Coast Line, near Ellenton, Ga., two 
cars of a passenger train were derailed; three passengers 
and two trainmen injured. 

21st, on Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, at 
N Sadieville, Ky., a freight train was der ailed and badly 
wrecked. Five tramps were killed and four injured. 

24th, on Southern Pacific, at Gartney, Utah, passenger 
train No. 14 was derailed while running at full speed 
around a curve and all of the nine cars were ditched. 
One passenger was killed and 15 were injured. 

27th, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
at “Carnegie, Pa., six cars of a freight train were derailed 
and a brakeman was injured. 


And 28 others on 23 roads, involving 3 passenger and 


"25 freight and other trains. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


8th, on Toledo & Ohio Central, near Moxahala, Ohio, 
a freight train was damaged by a cave-in in a tunnel 
and a brakeman was injured. 

16th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. at Chicago, 
Ill., a switching locomotive yas wrecked by the explo- 
sion of its boiler and the engineman ana fireman were 
injured. The force of the explosion drove the engine 
forward some distance and it struck and wrecked two 
freight cars. 


And 4 others on 3 roads, involving 4 passenger trains. 


A summary will be found in another column. 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE 


Judge Lowell on the Federal Labor Law. 
Mr. Hugh J. Hill, Chief Train Despatecher of the 
Taunton Division of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, was tried in the United States District Court at 
Boston last week on the charge of violating the Federal 
statute which prohibits unjust or discriminating treat- 
ment of employees; but the jury failed to agree on a 
verdict. Hill, together with Superintendent A. L. Ack- 
ley, was indicted in 1899 for dismissing Peter J. Galli- 
gan, a telegraph operator in the office of the Train De- 
patcher at Taunton, but Mr. Ackley appears not to 
have been put on trial. Galligan was a member of the 
Order of Railway Telegraphers, and it is understood that 
that brotherhood prosecutes suit. The indictment was 


brought under Section 10 of the law of June 1, 1898 
forbidding an officer of a railroad to discriminate pair 


or threaten an employee in the train service because of 
membership in a labor organization. From the evidence 
as published in the Boston papers it appears that Hill 
had had several conversations with Galligan, and also 
with other employees, giving them to understand in a 
general way that the road disapproved their membership 
in the brotherhood, and warning them that they might be 
dismissed on that account; but when the dismissal final- 
ly came it was made on the ground that it was necessary 
to reduce the force. Counsel for the railroad claims that 
not for six months after his discharge did Galligan make 
any complaint; it was also alleged that Galligan’s memo- 
‘anda of conversations held with Hill must have been 
cooked up some time after the actual occurrences. <A 
principal feature of the defense of the road was that 
Galligan was not employed in the train service; but 


Judge Lowell, in his charge to the jury, said, among 
other things: 
“In considering this case, it is necessary that you 





should understand what is meant by the term ‘railroad 
train service,’ and you are to take the definition as I 
give it to you. If Galligan, in the regular course of his 
employment, took from the telegraph” instrument mess- 
ages communicating to the Train Despatcher’s office the 
arrival and departure of trains, and in so doing, when 
occasion required, communicated those messages to the 
Train Despatchers, thereby enabling them, in person or 
by direction, to transmit by telegraph orders directing 
the movements of the trains, in accordance with which 
the trains were operated, then Galligan was engaged in 
train operation or service, even though the performance 
of such duties occupied but a portion of his time.” 

The Judge also charged that if Hill actually made 
the discharge he must be held responsible for it, even 
though his act was performed by the order of a higher 
officer: that if Galligan’s membership in a labor organi- 
zation was a material reason for the discharge the jury 
must find the defendant guilty, but if reduction of force 
was the reason, the verdict must be not guilty; so that, 
finally, 

“To find the defendant guilty it will be necessary for 
you to determine that Galligan was in the railroad train 
service within the definition I have given you, for if he 
was not, the case drops there; secondly, that. Galligan 
was discharged by Hill's own act, and, thirdly, that 
Galligan was dise charged because he was a member of a 
labor organization.” 






The Central London (Underground) Railroad. 

Phe most generally talked-of railroad in London at 
present is the Central London, the underground line re- 
cently completed from the Bank of England to Shepherd’s 
Bush, 524 miles. This road was described in the Railroad 
Gazette of May 25 and July 13 last, the earlier article 
containing matter also concerning the other London un- 
derground lines. Adverse as well as favorable criticisms 
have been made on the road, by the people who have used 
it. The uniform fare for the whole distance, 2 pence, is 
one of the principal features complained of. The feel- 
ing of the public concerning this feature is indicated by 
the nickname, the “tuppenny tube,” which the tunnel 
now goes by. Fares on the omnibuses and surface lines 
generally in London are graduated aécording to distance, 
many short trips being rated at only one penny. Con- 
cerning the Central London, a correspondent says: 

“The tunnels and stations on the Central Lordon for 
brightness, lightness and cleanliness are to be contrasted 
with the conditions prevailing on the Metropolitan «& 
District underground lines now known as the “Sewer.” 
The electric lighting of the cars is all that can be desired. 
It is much better than on any English railroad that I 


know, not excepting the City & South London. The 
stations also are well lighted by both are and 
incandescent lamps from a 500-volt three-wire  sys- 


tem. The lighting feeders are entirely separate from the 
power circuits. You can comfortably read any ordinary 
document in the trains by the light from the clusters of 
incandescents in the car roof. 

“The lifts work easily, but not always at convenient 
times; there is too much waiting to fill up lifts instead of 
each lift taking a reasonable number. The traffic is not 
sufficient to keep the trains full during certain hours in 
the day, but as the line is becoming more known the day 
traflie is improving. In the morning from 8 to 10:30 the 
overcrowding is greatly complained about, and in the 
evening from 5 to 7 is the heaviest time. ‘ All sorts of wild 
suggestions have been made by the public. One writer 
wanted all trains to run one way (in both tunnels) at 
these heaviest traffic times! The line is supplying a great 
want, and the omnibuses along the route are feeling it; 
their rates are now lowered to meet the competition. The 
Metropolitan Railway is altogether out of favor since the 
Central London started running. 

“The trains consist of seven carriages with a separate 
locomotive. A 2%-minute service of trains is now being 
given and the maximum speed between stations is about 


795 


25 miles an hour. Each train seats 886 passengers and 
weighs 105 tons loaded. without the locomotive. ‘The 
average stay at each station is about 20 seconds. The 


average speed, including stops, is 14 miles an hour.” 


Grand Central Station—New York. 


The repairs and changes on the Grand Central Station, 
New York City, which lave the 
year or more, are now so far completed that the new gen 
eral waiting room is open for use. This room, about 90 ft. 
x 180 ft., and 36 ft. high, designed by Mr. Samuel Iluckel. 
Jr., was described and illustrated in the R ailroad Gazetl 
of June 23, 1899. The the great train 
shed and is covered by the high arched roof; 
are no unobstructed windows in the sides the situation is 
rather unfavorable, but the room is said to be suflicient]) 
light, and the promise, in the architect’s sketch, of a hand 


heen going on for past 


room is inside 


and as there 


some rotunda is fully realized. The wainscoting, 
about 7 ft. high, is of white marble and the 
walls above this are also white, so that the tone of the 


reom as a whole is light and cheerful. The skylights have 
but little color im them and the principal relief 
those of the 12 mahogany settees and of the green metal 
work at the doors leading to, the train platforms. 
To the observer the settees seem to fill the central portion 
of the room, as they are about 25 ft. and ha 

high backs, but they are placed a good distance apart, so 
that they will not obstruct the 
crowd. The seats are placed back to back and the space 
between each two backs radiators, the 
covering at the top being a perforated iron plate. 

The electric lighting of this room is by 
candescent lamps, in clusters, concealed by 
fixed at intervals in the transverse beams which support 
the skylights, and by single 16-c.p. lights placed 
together around the entire room above the cornice. Be 
sides these there will be reading lights, on standards, at 
both ends of each pair of settees. The corridors, 
room, smoking room, ete., are lighted by 
original design. All these chandelier lights are enclosed 
in ground glass globes, making them uniformly white. 

The new baggageroom and the restaurant are yet to be 
made. The transverse subway for baggage at the north 
end of the train shed is done, but the lifts are not finished. 
The new tracks and platforms are partly finished. 
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The Life of Rails. 


In the August issue of the Bulletin of the International 
Railway Congress Mr. J. W. Post, Divisional Chief En 
gineer of the Netherlands State Railroads has a note on 
the life and wear of rails. The observations made by 
the German Railroad Union, extending over 18 years 
and covering 486 experimental sections of track, show 
that per million tons carried there is a loss of .0O36 ineh 
in the height of the rail and of .007 sq. in. in the cross 
section. The decimals are carried out two places fur 
ther than we give them here, but it strikes us that they 
are carried about one place too far even now. From 
diagrams collected Mr. Post concludes. that as a rule the 
wear increases as the radius of the curve decreases. Con- 
cerning later observations made to the rela 
tive wearing qualities of rail of different steel—namely. 
Bessemer, Thomas, Martin, ete.—Mr. Post says that they 
have not continued long enough to warrant generaliza 
tion. He sums up his general opinion as follows: 

1. During the last twenty years a considerable amount 
of work has been done in 


ascertain 


investigating the wear and 

deterioration of rails. 
2. This work has so far not given any results which 
enable a definite answer to be given to the question, 


What kind of metal is the best for rails, 
of view of— 

(a) Regular wear of the crown. 

(b) Local wear. 

(¢) Deterioration (cracks, exfoliations, fracture), 

3. This is chiefly explained by the fact that suflicient 
attention has not been paid in the large majority of 
cases to the nature of the metal; moreover 
been assumed to be very homogeneous, 
has that quality. 

4. It appears desirable to collect further data on the 
vear and deterioration of rails, taking into consideration 
the physical properties of the com 
position, and -the differences of texture which often ex 
ist in different parts of the cross section and length. 

It would also be useful to determine what effeet the 
presence of certain metals (nickel, chromium, ete.) has 
on the physical properties of the steel and what effect the 
addition of certain metals—e. g., aluminum—to the ladle 
has on the homogeneity of the metal obtained, 

These investigations should make it 
draw up specifications for rails which are 
than the majority of the present rails. 

7. Etching and methods 
great deal of light on the subject. 


from the points 


the metal has 
and it very rarely 
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The Prussian State Railroads, in view of the coal 
famine, have placed imported coal under the “raw ma 
terial rates,” which is a considerable reduction in 
charges for points at some distance from the sea. Rate 
have been made heretofore with a view to some protec 


tion of the national coal producers; but now that even at 
enormously increased prices it is difficult for many indus 
tries to get a sufficient supply, it is felt that the 
welfare demands a policy which will increase the supply 
of fuel. The new rates, it is announced, will apply for at 


least two years. 


public 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CONTRIBUTION S—Subscribers and others will ma- 
terially assist us in making our news accurate and com- 
plete if they will send us early information of events 
which take place under their observation, such as 
changes in railroad officers, organizations and changes 
vf companics in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
und machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussion of subjects pertaining to 
ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men prac- 
tically acquainted with them are especially desired. 
Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies of 
nolices of meetings, elections, appointments, and espe- 
cially aunual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 

ADVERTISEMENT S—We wish it distinctly understood 
that we will entertain no proposition to publish any- 
thing in this journal for pay, EXCEPT LN THE ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR 
OWN opinions, and these only, and in our news columns 
present only such maticr as we consider interesting 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, finan- 
cial schemes, ete., to our readers, can do so fully in our 
advertising ‘columns, but it is useless to ask us to 
recommend them editorially either for money or in con- 
sideration of advertising patronage. 


Net earnings for August on 135 roads, according to 
The Chronicle, were $34,005,748, which is a gain ot 
92,005,647 or 6.28 per cent. over the net of the same 
roads last year. This increase follows a gain of 
$9,004,870, or nearly 20 per cent., in the preceding 
year. There was an increase of $6,915,392 or 7.53 
per cent, in the gross earnings. Twenty-eight roads 
reported increases in net earnings of more than 
$50,000, and 16 roads reported similar decreases. ‘The 
Ponnsylyvania Lines Hast and West led in the in- 
creases with $646,300; then follow the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe with $327,875; the Reading, 
$175,615; the Chesapeake & Ohio, $172,477, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, $166,508. The largest 
decrease was of the Mexican Central, $169,607. The 
IHineis Central showed a loss of $137,390 and the 
Southerim Pacific, $121,450. 


Passenger traflic in this country has grown greatly 
since IS97, but has, of course, not kept pace with 
freight traflic. ‘Travel reached its maximum here in 
the year of the Chicago World’s Fair, covered in the 
Inter-State Commission report for the year ending 
with June, 1804. The next year, a year of great busi- 
hess depression, it was one-seventh less, and two 
years later, in 1897, it was but little greater. In 
inillions of passenger miles it has been for the last 
live years: 

IStH, ISO. LSUG. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
14,280 2,188 13,049 12,257 13,380 14,591 
Thus since IS97 there has been an increase of 19 per 
cent. Creight, 30), but the gain over 1892 is only 9 per 
cent., Which is less than the increase in population. 
Nor is there any notable gain in efficiency in passen- 
ger transportation, as there has been in freight. 
Passengers must be carried where they want to go, 
and cannot be held to make large trains and so save 
expenses. The average passenger-train load is pain- 
fully small, and it does not grow. For ten years it 
has varied between 37 and 44 passengers, the latter 
in the World’s Fair year, and was 41 in 1S90—not a 


fuil car-load. e 


Mr. Delano at the last meeting of the Western Rail 
way Club gave emphasis to a matter which is worthy 
of more than passing attention. In his discussion of 
au paper on cast-iron car wheels, he called attention 
to the apparent inability of Europeans to make use 
of such wheels, and to the fact that while a very 
large percentage of all American traffic is carried by 
Wheels now costing less than one cent a pound, the 
iraftic of Europe depends upon the use of steel wheels 
costing many times this amount. He expressed the 
belief that in this fact lies a fine tribute to the skill 
of the American engineer. In this country the cast- 
iron wheel has been subjected to many refining in- 
fluences. Railroad authorities have kept elaborate 
reeords and have resorted to careful and systematic 
inspections for the purpose of determining the serv- 
ice derived from them. They have devised tests and 
drawn specifications which sometimes have seemed 
unnecessarily severe, but so successful have manu- 


facturers been in meeting these demands that each 
new requirement has served as a stepping stone to 
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better practice. In accomplishing this, manufacturers 
have been obliged to deal with many different details 
entering into the process of wheel making. While not 
neglecting the larger problems such as are involved 
in the construction of chills and the composition of 
metals entering into the make-up of wheels, they 
have discovered that even a correct leveling of the 
mold, the temperature at which the metal is poured, 
and the rapidity of the pouring are all elements hay- 
ing a part in the making of a good car wheel. It is 
by giving attention to such details as these that he 
has been able to make a cast-iron wheel which is as 
safe and as satisfactory for its service as the more 
costly steel wheel. 


Massachusetts and Minnesota. 


Agreements on the part of railroads to comply with 
aun expressed or understood wish of the public, with- 
out official compulsion on the part of the State, may 
possibly become fashionable. The New York Cen- 
tral told the people of Massachusetts that in leasing 
the Boston & Albany it would not use Massachusetts 
prolits for expenditures in New York, and now the 
Northern Pacific has made a written agreement with 
the Governor of Minnesota to conduct the St. Paul & 
Duluth, which it has recently bought, in substan- 
tially the same manner that it has been managed 
heretofore. Two swallows do not make a summer; 
but these incidents are sufficiently unusual to be 
made note of. 
such matters in the past has been to take everything 
that the law allows, on the assumption that the State 
would be sure to oppress the railroad, in one way or 
another, as soun as the legislative agitators should 
discover a way. : 

As the reader already knows, the Northern Pacific 
has lately bought a controlling interest in the St. Paw 
& Duluth. The Railroad Commissioners of Minne- 
sota, fearing that this absorption of the small road by 
the greater one would be inimical to the interests of 
the State, at once took measures to have the bargain 
declared illegal, and in this effort they enlisted the 
co-operation of the Governor and the Attorney- 
General. The chief ground for the proceeding was 
the alleged suppression of competition, as the North- 
ern Pacific competed with the St. Paul & Duluth from 
Cloquet to Duluth, though by a roundabout line 
But the real ground of the fear entertained by the 
State officials was the possibility that the Northern 
Pacific might practically change the northern termi- 
nus of its new line from Duluth to Superior, which is 
in another State, and thus make a large part of the 
traffic interstate, so taking it out of the jurisdiction of 
the Minnesota officials as regards regulation of rates. 
3ut after a number of long conferences, the officials 
of the State agreed to withdraw their suit, ‘‘without 
prejudice,’ the railroad having agreed to forever 
maintain the St. Paul & Duluth as though it had re- 
mained independent. As reported in the Minneap- 
olis Times, the Northern Pacific people aver that 
they have no desire to escape State control, and they 
now enter into an agreement to forever maintain ade- 
quate terminal facilities within the State of Minne- 
sota at or near Duluth. Another clause in the agree- 
ment rehearses that the line of the Northern Pacific 
in Minnesota is subject to all the obligations expressed 
in the statutes of the State applying to such a rail- 
road; and the company agrees, further, to have the 
Duluth line treated as an independent line in all ques- 
tions of rates. 

In this case, as in that of the Boston & Albany, 
the large road appears to have desired to acquire 
the smaller one for the single purpose of making sure 
that some rival interest should not get it; and the 
agreements (in both cases) to not try to accomplish 
some other purpose has every appearance of rea- 
sonableness. The bad effect of a refusal to enter into 
such an agreement lies in the feeling of uncertainty 
thus engendered in the minds of State officials and 
legislators. Even if it be made ever so clear to them 
that a railroad will be powerless to injure the people, 
or that it will have a constant motive not to injure 
them, the vague feeling that many possibilities of 
harm may lie beneath the surface of things keeps 
alive a pronounced suspicion that the railroads in- 
tend to raise rates or do some other injury to the pub- 
lic. A single definite promise, therefore, allays a mul- 
titude of fears. And, of course, this amelioration of 
suspicion must be the main benefit from any agree- 
ment of this kind; for no State official or any one else 
can tell what may be wanted of the railroad ten years 
hence. The people of Minnesota may soon find that 
the maintenance of the St. Paul & Duluth as an in- 
dependent line is of less benefit to them than some 
other arrangement would be. 

It seems to us that the officers of the New York 
Central and of the Northern Pacific have in these 
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cases manifested a true public spirit. While in terms 
their acts are spoken of as “agreements,” they have 
in reality taken a definite position independently; for 
the action or promises of a Governor or a legislature 
do not bind the state. A state cannot be sued, neither 
can it be made to carry out its promises, except 
(sometimes) by indirect methods, while a corporation 
is bound by the acts of its officers. Even if this state- 
ment be subject, in some circumstances, to modifica- 
tion, the fact remains that legislatures will do with 
the railroads as they please, at all times when the 
members can agree as to what they wish to do, while 
a railroad which has promised to restrict its liberty 
in any way is pretty sure to be rigidly held to its 
word. People do not forget such a promise. 





Men versus Machines in Block-Signaling. 





The British Board of Trade has just issued the re- 
port of Colonel Yorke, its inspector, on a fatal collision 
of passenger trains, in a tunnel at Glasgow, which 
was due to the culpable action of a signalman in 
hastily disconnecting a Sykes lock; and The Engineer 
(London) comes out in an editorial (p. 267), emphasiz- 
ing the old and somewhat fatalistic doctrine that pas- 
sengers’ lives are wholly dependent on the vigilance 
of railroad employees, and written throughout in a 
tone which condemns electrical safeguards in railroad 
signaling as always and inevitably dangerous. I 
seems to us that this is taking a position which is al- 
most absurd in its onesidedness. As the inspectors 
of the Board of Trade have only recently taken a de- 
cided stand in favor of lock-and-block apparatus, it 
will be a matter for regret if, by the influence of The 
Engineer or for any other reason, the English public 
shall assume an attitude which is likely to weakei: 
the determination of the inspectors to require of the 
railroads the best safeguards—whether mechanical or 
clerical or in the mangement of the personnel—that 
can be applied to their block signals. We shall there- 


fore point out one or two features of this case which . 


the article before us ignores or distorts. 

The collision was in the tunnel of the North British 
Railway, at Glasgow, about six o’clock on the morn- 
ing of March 28. The tunnel is about 3,300 feet long 
and it lies between Queen street and Charing Cross 
stations, Queen street west signal box being near the 
east end of the tunnel and Charing Cross being near 
the west end. A westbound passenger train carrying 
about 1,000 workmen going to the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Works was stopped in the middle of the tunnel 
by the automatic application of the Westinghouse 
air-brakes, and another train, similarly loaded, ran 
into it in the rear. Seven persons were killed and 30 
or more injured. The block signal apparatus was 
fitted with Sykes locks. It appears that Rentoul, sig- 
nalman at the west end, was asked to clear the Queen 
street signal for the second train; and, finding his 
plunger locked, at once jumped to the conclusion that 
the first train had passed, but had failed to unlock 
him; he then used the emergency key, unlocked him- 
self and cleared the Queen street signal. The second 
train then came on and the collision followed. The 
signal cabins are connected by telephone and Milne. 
at Queen street, when he did not get his signa! 
promptly cleared, spoke to Rentoul over the telephone 
and got the response already mentioned. 

It appears from the inspector’s report that the locks 
which should be worked by the passage of the train 
were not cased in, so that any person in the cabin 
could tamper with them; and as Rentoul admits hav- 
ing removed the lock on previous occasions Col. Yorke 
thinks it extremely probable that he has been in the 
habit of doing this whenever he thought he could 
thereby save himself trouble. The regulations re 
quire all failures of this apparatus to be promptly re- 
ported, but the book on which these reports should 
be recorded contains no entries regarding them, and 
Col. Yorke concludes that there has been negligence 
in this respect. He thinks that the emergency key 
might be dispensed with to advantage; but if not, he 
would arrange it so that the signalman could not use 
it without the knowledge and consent of some persou 
in authority. The cause of the apparently automatic 
application of the air-brakes was not discovered, and 
the inspector thinks that it was the fault of the en- 
gineman and not of the apparatus. ; 

The Engineer's despondent view appears to be based 
mainly on its conclusion that “every possible precau- 
tion had been taken by the railway company to se 
cure the safety of trains;” but it then goes on to base 
its chief charge against the signaling on the assel- 
tion that one of these precautions was not a precau 
tion. “A mechanical lock intended to act as a guard 
on the actions of a signalman, but which he can get 
rid of at any moment, is no guard at all.” Discussing 
the question whether such a g@ard could be arranged 
so as to be out of the reach of the signalman the con- 
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clusion is reached that so rigid a check could not be 
used on it busy railroad; so, therefore, tue final verdict 
must be that “the sutety of passengers depends, and 
must depend, on the vigilance of raliway servants.” 
We need not stup tuo recall any of the nundreds of 
disasters mm former years. which have resulted from 
bald dependence on the “vigilance of serviits,” where 
simple and obvious mecnanical or eiecurical sate- 
guards, since widely used, Wowld have saved lives and 
property. Nor eed we remind the reader that we 
recognize the vital importance of intetugent human 
care, Whatever appliances are used in signaling, The 
illogical basis of the Lnglish editor’s discouragement 
is apparent when we give due attention to the two 
points which he so brietly slurs over; the defect in the 
discipline and the alleged impossibility of employing 
a rigid check without causing intolerable delays to 
trains, ' 
Using as our chief argument the experience of the 
busiest American railroads we might urge as the most 
reasunable, scientific and economical remedy for this 
Glasgow failure, the automatic rail-circuit block sys- 
tem. Automatic signals have now been used on the 
Pennsylvania railroad 16 years and extensively for 
tive years. With automatic systems the human ele- 
iment is eliminated, in the operation of the signals. 
except as regards inspection; and inspection has been 
brought to such a high state of perfection that the 
. chief concern of signal engineers now is not to avoid 
giving false clear signals—that danger has been satis- 
factorily dealt with—but to avoid the other kind; non- 
dangerous failures, which are mere annoyances. That 
these annoyances are not numerous is evident from 
the fact that trains follow one another as closely as 
the length of the block sections will permit, for hours 
every day, on the busiest lines entering New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Chicago. These 
signals are used extensively by a dozen large roads; 
but we have mentioned the Pennsylvania particularly 
because that company’s testimony should be more 
ucceptable to our English cousins by reason of its 
having used the manual block system for years be- 
fore adopting the automatic. If it be said that auto- 
matic signals have not been used much in long tun- 
nels like that at Glasgow, we might answer that, on 
The Engineer's own theory of the dangers of human 
weakness, it would be an improvement to equip that 
tunnel line with automatic signals and set watchmen 
to see that the enginemen obeyed the signals and that 
the signals invariably performed their functions. 
But we need not confine ourselves to the automatic 
system as our only remedy. The fault here disclosed 
in the controlled manual is not of a kind which it is 
fair to class as incurable. The weakness of the con- 
clusion which we are criticising lies in the assump- 
tion that the hasty mental habits of this signalman 
and the negligence of his superiors in not correcting 
his obvious and easily discovered negligence will be 
hard to correct. From all the evidence it seems to 
us that the remedies are very plain. A signalman 
who thus jumps at conclusions must have some de- 
fect of mental habit which is easily discoverable. A 
superintendent who allows emergency apparatus to 
be repeatedly used, without requiring faithful reports 
of the circumstances, is very negligent. It would be 
culpable in the general manager not to correct these 
things, howsoever many electrical safeguards he 
might throw away on the advice of The Lungineer. 
The point in our contemporary’s argument on which 
the most emphasis is placed is, perhaps, that in which 
it is claimed that satisfactory safety appliances can, 
possibly, be devised, but cannot be used on busy lines. 
This is an argument that can be tested only by ex- 
perience on the busy lines themselves; but in view of 
the enormous interests involved in safe and efficient 
block signaling, it would be decidedly unwise to ae- 
cept the results of such a test as conclusive unless the 
discipline were first class. A busy road, well man- 
aged otherwise, the best appliances and the most 
competent personnel, all three, are necessary to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 


September Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in September, given in 
this number, includes 90 collisions, 81 derailments and 6 
other accidents. a total of 177 accidents, in which 68 
persons were killed and 196 injured. The detailed list, 
printed on another page, contains accounts only of the 
more jmportant of these accidents. All which caused no 
deaths or injuries to persons are omitted, except where 
the circumstances of the accident as reported make it of 
special interest. 

These accidents are classified as follows: 

Crossing 


a and 
_,_, Collisions. Rear. Butting. Other. Total. 
Crains breaking in two... 10 0 0 10 
Misplaced switch ........ 1 2 5 8 
Failure to give or observe 


aeetenots esiatusincen ie 2 6 11 


signal 
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Mistake in giving or un- 





derstanding orders .... 0 6 0 6 
Miscellaneous ............ 3 2 3 1s 
Unexplained? .... .ccesssces 7 5 25 37 

dv awe caesenenes 24 17 49 vO 

Derailments. 

Broken rail.............+++ 2 Misplaced switch........... 3 
Defective switch ........ - 1 Derailing switch..........- 1 
Soft roadbed............... 1 Bad switching.........-.-.. 9 
Broken wheel.............. 8 Bad loading..............--- 1 
Broken axle. . css cccesvve's 7 Rumaway ...........---+--- 6 
Broken truck.............. 4 Disregard of bulletin order, 1 
Fallen brake-beam......... 2 Animals on track........... 1 
Brake hose burst.......... NOME écercecec< sas see eeeees 1 
Failure of drawbar........ 1 Malicious obstruction....... © 
Failure of drawbar and au- Accidental obstruction...... 1 
tomatic application of air- Unexplained ...........-+-++ 3i 

NOR, cee cove cuss couee em OMNI oo orei incr ks ce acawnalaiseee 

Other Accidents. 
Boiler explosion... .......ccccccccccecsccccceccccccrs 1 
Cars burned while running.........0.-. eee ee ee ee eee 1 
Other CAUSES 2... cece ee cece ee eee erent eee e ence eees ce 
Total number of accidents.........-...-.ee eee ee eee 1i7 
A general classification shows: 
Other 
Col- Derail- _acci- 
lisions. ments. dents. ‘Total. P. ¢. 
Defects of road........ 0 4 0 4 3 
Detects of equipment... 10 19 1 30 16 
Negligence inoperating. 43 15 J 59 33 
Unroreseen obstructions 0O 6 4 1u0 6 
Unexplained <<... cco 37 37 1) 74 42 
OD sc orccncennsess 90 81 6 177 100 
The casualties may be divided as follows: 
Other 
Col- Derail- acci- 

Killed— lisions. ments. dents. Total. 
pO See ee arree rr rr r 19 12 0 31 
Passengers 13 13 0 26 
CHEMONN Ciccccrscacdscsesnndenan 5D 6 v) 11 

PUBES sose a cecdcncdateddeuss 37 31 0 68 

Injured— a 
WADIPIOYGER — occs cccccvecnescnecss 62 13 3 78 
RR OUMONG 2 careccddvceademeuns 35 G+ Vv v9 
QHUNGW Cevcwdeccnaccenencuncane AU 9 0 19 

EGAN cnccsievcantecememnennd 107 86 3 196 


The casualties to passengers and employees, when di- 
vided according to classes of causes, appear as follows: 
Pass. Emp. 

Pass. in- Emp. in- 

killed. jured. killed. jured. 
Detects. OF 1O8Es .6cciccccceceen 3 4 1 


Defects of equipment.......... 11 16 3 3 
Negligence in operating......... 15 3d 21 65 
Unforeseen obstructions and ma- 
MOISE oes ca ccunsdanceeees 3 3 6 
WIRGRGNMEMON cine Geracowne ecacns 1 32 2 3 
WA 6 sees cscntescevaduas 26 99 31 78 


Thirty-one accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons each, and 33 caused injury but not death, leaving 
113 (64 per cent. of the whole) which caused no personal 
injury deemed worthy of record. 

The comparison with September of the previous five 
years shows: 

1900. 1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 
90 $116 99 V7 45 





CONMIGHES ccscancscee newee 50 
Derailments ; 81 110 82 70 64 54 
Other accidents........... 5 5 + 0 7 4 
Total accidents........... 177 «231 =-185) «6147: «1116S 108 
Employees killed.......... 31 65 33 3Yy 30 25 
Others Eiled... oc. cccccse 37 28 17 33 24 18 
Employees injured........ 135 78 68 70 53 
Others imjured.....scccees 118 91 50 97 109 126 
Average per day: 
NOCNORID 5 ctiicccensnasdns 73 7.70 6.17 90 3.87 3.60 
TEUGAD 6 occas cnevcoecececéns 2.27 3.10 1.67 2.40 2.13 1.27 
BRS, 4 60seeiccacdeespes 6.52 7.51 4.27 5.50 5.97 5.97 
Average per accident: 
Bie oc cnc cscveecssaces 0.388 0.40 0.27 0.49 0.47 0.35 
FROG | Siv.ceccscctsaveades 1.11 0.98 0.69 1.12 1.54 1.65 


The high record of fatalities to passengers in Septem- 
ber is due chiefly to two accidents, the collision at Hat- 
field, Va., on the 2nd, and the derailment at Mounds, IIL, 
on the 12th. The Hatfield collision has already been dis- 
cussed in these columns. The accounts of the accident 
at Mounds seem to indicate that the circumstances were 
of a very common kind, but the number of passengers 
killed was large, and all of the victims were women ex- 
The derailment at Gartney, Utah, on the 
24th, appears to be unexplained. The train was run- 
ning at full speed on an easy curve. The wreck at Alvin, 
Tex.. on the Sth, though a disaster in itself, received 
but little notice, from the fact that it was but an incident 
of the great storm which devastated Galveston and which 
caused calamities at marty other places. 

On the Esquimault & Nanaimo, near Ladysmith, B. C., 
on the 15th, there was a butting collision of freight trains 
onéa trestle bridge in a hollow, both trains having been 
running on descending grades immediately before the 
collision. Three trainmen and a man riding on one of 
the engines were killed. © 

The newspapers report 18 electric car accidents in 
September, in which two persons were killed and 105 
injured. One of these cases was that of a street car on 
a crossing at Council Bluffs on the 24th. This accident 
is included in the train accident record, as the steam 
locomotive which ran into the street car was itself de- 
railed. One of the electric road accidents was a butting 
collision in which one of the trains was a freight made 
up of 30 cars. In another case it was a freight car that 
was derailed. At Wichita, Kan., on the 30th, a street 
car plunged from the track into Chisolm creek, and about 
thirty persons were hurt. It was thought three of them 
would die. 


cept one. 


In looking over the annual report of the Hocking Valley 
for the year ending June 30 we find this statement: “As 
anticipated in the report for the four months ending 
June 30, 1899, the average number of tons of freight per 
train-mile (ai that time 522 tons) has been increased with 
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the use of heavier equipment. For this fiscal year it is 
G46 ions.” This road carried a total of 805,317,681 ton- 
miles in ihe year, or at the rate of 238,000 ton-miles per 
mile of road worked. The freight train-miles amounted to 
1,246,020, and dividing ton-miles by train-miles we get 
the quotient 646, which is surely an extraordinary train- 
load. The freight train earnings per mile amounted to 
$2.89, although the average ton-mile rate was but 4.48 
mulls. Bituminous coal furnished 58.71 per cent. of all 
the tonnage, and including coke, ore, stone, sand and the 
hike and a very little anthracite coal, we find that prod- 
ucts of mines furnished 79.5 per cent. of the total ton- 
nage. Merchandise and miscellaneous commodities only 
gave 3.48 per cent. and the products of agriculture 4.6 
per cent. The gross earnings for the year amounted to 
$4,417,267 and the net earnings to $1,776,060. This was 
the first full year of the operation of the company since 
the reorganization and gross earnings increased $1,543,- 
OOO and net $861,545, or 94 per cent. 


Judge Lowell, of the United States District Court in 
Massachusetts, holds that a telegraph operator working 
in a train despatcher’s oflice is engaged in the train serv- 
ice of a railroad; and under the Federal law of June 1, 
1898, it is as much of a crime to dismiss such a person 
on account of his relations to a labor union as it would 
be to dismiss a conductor or an engineman. ‘To most 
railroad men this will seem rather illogical. If the rea 
soning is sound, the oflice boy who carries the message 
from the operator’s desk to the despatcher’s should 
also be treated as working in the train service. ‘The 
weakness of the argument, from the railroad point of 
view, arises from the consideration, which no doubt was 
an important factor in securing favorable votes for this 
law in Congress, that only for the benefit of men 
forming important duties like those of a conductor, 
gineman, fireman or brakeman, would it be jusiifiable 
to provide such legislative protection from dismissal. ‘To 
receive or send messages for a despatcher requires little, 
more distinctively railroad knowledge than to 
Bui 


per 
el- 


if any, 
count money in the office of a railroad (reasurer. 
au sleeping car porter or a water boy may as fairly be 
called a member of the train-crew as a brakeman or 
baggageman, so that if a despatcher is in the train serv- 
ice it is quite likely that other judges will agree witi 
Judge Lowell that a despatcher’s helper is also in it. 
Unfortunately, the case which came before Judge Low- 
ell, reported in another column, did not come to a de- 
cision; so that a ruling by a full bench on this interest- 
ing point is not likely to be had for a long time to come. 


As an indication of the importance attributed to Rus- 
sian railroad affairs in certain quarters, it may be men- 
tioned that in the July-August number of the Archiv fur 
Hisenbahnwesen, the railroad review published by the 
Prussian Ministry of Public Works, just about one-half 
of the space is occupied by three articles, one on the 
“Kconomic Importance of the Siberian Railroad,” which 
covers 49 pages and is the third instalment of an article 
not yet finished, which, altogether, will make a book re- 
spectable in size, and much more than respectable for re- 
search and fulness of information ; a second on “Lhe Rail- 
roads of the Russian Empire Down to the Year 1892,” 
and a third on “Freight Traffic on the Russian Railroads, 
1892 to 1896.” It is true this is an unusual amount of 
space for things Russian even in the Archiv, but it has 
always been the best source of information on Russian 
railroads to those ignorant of the Russian language. And 
it is doubtless good policy for Germany to keep itself 
famil.ar with these affairs. Russia is its next-door 
neighbor, with which, in spite of the latter’s strong pro- 
tective policy, it must have intimate commercial relations. 
Russia, too, is the one neighbor which has room for great 
industrial transformation; which, if wisely conducted so 
as to increase the national wealth, will be a gain to the 
rest of the world, and most of all perhaps to Germany. It 
the average Russian consumed as much of the products 
of industry as the average German, there would be a 
tremendous increase in Russia’s interchanges with other 
countries, however much Russia’s own manufactures 
might have grown. 


The new Hungarian zone tariff which we described 
June 1 last, and which was then ordered to take effect 
July 1, has been withdrawn, and the old tariff remains 
in force. It was first announced that the introduction of 
the new tariff was “postponed,” but as the summer passed 
without further action it is suspected that the postpone- 
ment is indefinite. 


The Russian State Railroads at the beginning of this 
year had an aggregate extent of 20,032 miles, and in- 
creased 1,272 miles during 1899. Their gross earnings 
last year were $178,957,512, which was 4% per cent. 
more than in 1898, and $8,932 per mile, which is less 
than in 1898. The working expenses were 6014 per cent. 
of the receipts and the net earnings were $3,528 per mile. 
Per train mile the earnings were $1.53 and the expenses 
93 cents. The Trans-Caspian Railroad, from the Cas- 
pian to Samarcand, 942 miles, earned in 1899 one-sixth 
less gross and a third less net than the year before, when 
it carried quantities of material for extensions. Last 
year its earnings were $3,407 gross and $797 net per mile. 
There has just appeared a report of the earnings of 
the Siberian Railroad, which, in 1899, were at the rate 
of $3,162 gross per mile open, which was 13% per cent. 
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move than the year before. The traffic must have in- 
cluded immense quantities of, materials for construction, 
and more of these than this year, when such materials 
have entered chiefly hy the Pacific terminus and had a 


(470 miles) to the Amoor 
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comparatively short rail haul 
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Manufacturing and Business. 


Southern is in market 


The Hawkinsville & Florida the 
for DG-Ib. steel, new or first-class relaying, rails for about 
30 miles of Address A. B. Steele, Vice-President 
and General Manager. 

A. E. Kenney, for some time Assistant Secretary of the 
oll-Sergeant Drill Co., has recently opened an of- 
Cortlandt street, New York City. He will 
compressed air installations. 


road, 


Inger 
fice at 39 
make a specialty otf 

Thomas P. Egan, President of the J. A. Fay & Egan 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has just returned from abroad 
after an nearly five months. While in Europe 
he made an extended tour of England and the Continent, 
visiting all the company’s agents. Mr. Egan also took an 
vetive interest in the company’s exhibit of wood-working 
machinery at the Paris Exposition, where the grand prix, 


absence ol 


the highest award, was received. 

itead & Co., 1215 Filbert street, Philadelphia, have 
issued a circular of interest to the mechanical department 
of railroads. The company bureau of en- 
vineoring and inspection, giving special attention to ma- 
chinery and locomotives and cars and other materials for 
' It has a well-equipped chemical and physical 
its command and is prepared to make 
The circular 


maintains a 


railroads. 
laboratory at 
promptly tests of all classes of material. 
deals particularly with springs and lubricants, calling at- 
tention to the saving to be gained by a thorough ,inspec- 


tion of these goods. 


Iron and Steel. 
©. ©. Lindroth, Mechanical Engineer of the Cambria 
Steel Co., died at Johnstown, Pa., Oct. 17 .of typhoid 


fever, aged 47. 

Representatives of the Government of Holland have 
placed an order with the Carnegie Steel Co. for 12,000 
tous of rails for use in Java. 

Mr. John irice, representing the Great Southern & 
Western Ky. of Ireland, has placed a contract with the 
Maryland Steel Co. for 5,000 tons of rails for that road. 

Seyboul & Dickstav, of Shetlield, England, have, ac- 
cording to a Pittsburgh despatch, secured option on five 
aeres of land near Wheeling, on which to build a crucible 
steel plant, 


& Steel Co., with a capital 


The International Tron 
stock of $8,000,000, was incorporated in New Jersey 
Oct, ZO by Win, EE, Hingston, Charles Hl. ‘Tuttle and 
N. M. Collins. 

The Vulean Lron Works was incorporated in West 
Virginia Jast week with a capital of $100,000. The 
company will operate foundries, boiler shops, ete, at 

Va. The incorporators are: I, Wood- 


Charleston, W. 
man, I. Boisue, M. 
all of Charleston. 

Charleston. 


Barton, G. Minsker, A. W. Hager, 
Brown, Jackson & Knight are the 


utlorueys, 

The Old Dominion Steel Works, of Reading, Pa., has 
bought by Philadelphia capitalists, and the plant 
will hereafter be known as the Philadelphia Sicel Co. 
Among those interested are Walter Steel, Aaron I. San- 
son, dt., and the following directors: D. I. Vaughn, 
Phomas U. Parker, James O. David and Daniel IF. Hal- 
The oflice will be in the Stephen Girard Bldg., 


been 


lala, 
Phidadelphia. 

The Secretary of the Navy has advertised for bids for 
building six eruisers, three of which will be 
sheathed and coppered, Bids will be opened in Wash- 
ington on Dee, 7. The unsheathed vessels, if the De- 
partment’s design is followed, will be about 502 ft. long, 
about 69 ft. G6 in. in breadth, about 13,400 tons displace- 
They will have 


armored 


ment, and will draw about 26 ft. 6 in. 
a coal capacity of 2,000 tons and a speed-of not less than 


knots, 


build two large sea-going cargo steam- 


A contract t 
ers, With a cayrying capacity of 12.000 tons each, and 
costing about STVOQ.000 each, has been let to the Mary- 
nnd Steel Co. ‘The Maryland Steel Co. is now building 
two steel freighters for the Boston Towboat Co.; three 
stenmers of over 11,000 capacity; three torpedo 


other 
a large floating steel dry dock for the 


boat destroyers, 
United States Government, to be placed at Algiers, La.; 
steel barge for the Pennsylvania R. R., and two 
es for service in New York harbor, 


a lara 


le 


dre¢ 
Subjects for the M. C. B. Association. 

Comunittee on Subjects for the year 1901 requests 
submit subjects 


Ses-Lomye 


Whe 
each member of the 
Which it is thought would be advisable to have investi- 


Association to 


rated by committees during the coming year; also sub- 
five-minute topical discussions during the 
Higgins, Superin- 


jects for the 


convention. Send replies to 8S. 


het 
tendent Motive Power, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa.. not later than January 1, 1901. 


Locomotives and Cars in Cape Colony, 
Consul-General Stowe sends from Cape Town, August 
n circular issued by a Rand firm to 


Ol, 10a, copy of 


mining companies, saying that, in view of the scarcity 
of rolling stock, the director of railroads proposes the 
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purchase in England or elsewhere of fifteen 69-ton 
engines of similar pattern to those recently ordered by 
the Natal Government Railways, the cost to be about 
£4,000 ($19,466) each: also of two hundred 30-ton flat- 
bottomed steel trucks with bottom openings. of a type 
suitable for the conveyance of general goods, to cost 
about £400 or £500 ($1,946 or $2.433) each. 


Lignite and Oil as Fuel. 
Continued experiments in the use of a Jmechanical mix- 
ture of lignite and petroleum have resulted in a con- 
stantly increasing use of this fuel for locomotives on the 
railroads of Roumania. Recently published statistics 
show that during three years, beginning with 1896, the 
use of petroleum increased from 2,200 tons to 15,200 
tons; lignite from 17,200 tons to 67,000 tons. Improved 
methods of using this kind of fuel are said to have been 
adopted, 
Interlocking. 

The Boston & Maine has just completed a new inter- 
locking plant at Bleachery, near Boston. The machine, 
which is of the Saxby & Farmer pattern, has 48 levers. 


Center Plates and Side Bearings. 
The M. C. B. committee on this subject has issued the 
following circular of inquiry: 

Please fill in dimensions on the blank and send blue prints 
of your standard center-plate and side bearings, advising 
number of freight and passenger cars on which this plate is 
used, 

Are you using anti-friction side bearings on freight or 
passenger Cars? 

if so, what kind and what is your experience with them? 

Ilave you experienced any trouble with flattening of .balls 
or rollers? 

Do yoy allow clearance when anti-friction side bearings 
are applied % 


Bo0o0v BotsTER 








Toe Line of Fait tt | 





If so, how much, and do you think it desirable to maintain 
clearance ? 

Please give results of any experiments that you have made, 
showing relative resistance between cars with side bearings 
free and in contact, or showing reduction of resistance as 
between anti-friction side bearings and plain. 

It has come to the knowledge of the committee that some 
such tests have been made by the different lines, and while 
they may not be elaborate, we would be glad to have re- 
sults of any such tests. 

Send replies to B. Haskell, Superintendent, M. P., 
Marquette R. R., Saginaw, Mich. 

The New York Shipbuilding Company’s Yard at South 
Camden. 
A little more than a year ago the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Company began work on its new yard at South 
Camden. The land rights cover 130 acres with a front- 
age of 3,600 ft. on the Delaware River. ‘The river at this 
point has 40 ft. depth at low tide. The yard buildings 
are of structural steel and brick. Two slips, each to 
have a 100-ton traveling crane, are included in the cov- 
ered structure and are large enough to accommodate the 
greatest work that can be foreseen. The permanent 
steel-laid launching ways will also be under cover. In 
all the great floor and overhead space of the shops, slips 
and ways there will be scarcely a square foot that is not 
directly served by one or several electrically driven trav- 
eling cranes. All shop tools, many of which are work- 
ing now, are driven by independent electric motors. 
While the erection of structures is going on the yards are 
at work on three ships whose carrying capacities are 
11,000 tons, 5,500 tons and 4,200 tons respectively. The 
largest of these, it may be noted, will exceed in rated 
carrying capacity the liner St, Paul. The new yards in 
their general plan, steel structural work, tool equipment 
and tool driving form a striking example of modern in- 


Pere 


dustrial organization, 
Friction Draft Gear. 

The Westinghouse friction draft gear used on 
7,500 of the new freight cars recently ordered by the 
saltimore & Ohio. This is the largest far 
placed for friction buffers. It is said that at least one- 
half the new locomotives now building will have West- 
inghouse draft gear at the rear of the tenders. 


A Schenectady Engine on the Vandalia. 


will be 


order so 


Mr. W. C. Arp, Superintendent of Motive Power of the , 


Vandalia, writes giving some particulars of the perform- 
ance of a Schenectady eight-wheel engine which was put 
in service by him on the 28rd of March last. This en- 
gine, being No. 177, is one of four passenger engines 
which the Schenectady Works built for the Vandalia in 
Mareh. Mr. Arp states that the engine was in contin- 
uous service until August of this year and in that time 
made a total mileage of 165,018 miles without being 
tuken into the shop for any but minor repairs. The 
belief is expressed that except for the fact that the en- 
gine Was in an accident, immediately preceding its with- 
drawal from service in August, it would have run 200,- 


Q0O miles before classified repairs were necessary. Dur- 
ing the time mentioned the engine lost 29 trips. The 


cylinders are 20 x 26 in., and the driving wheels 78 in. 
diameter, the boiler pressure being 190 Ibs, The total 
heating surface is 2,241 sq. ft.. of which 175 is in the 
tire-box, and the grate area is 80 sq. ft. These engines 
carry 85,800 Ibs, on the drivers and weigh 182,800 Ibs, 


total. 





Von. XXXIIL., No. 43. 


Bids for Pumping Engines for Pittsburgh. 
Director Wilson, of the Department of Public Works, 
Pittsburgh. Pa., opened bids Oct. 22 for two pumping 
engines of a capacity of 12,000,000 gallons per day for 
the Brilliant station. The bidders were the Wilson-Sny- 
der Manufacturing Co., $252,000; Henry R. Worthing- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., $218,500, and Camden Iron Works. 
of Camden, N. J., $237,500. Two months ago bids were 
submitted for pumps of 15,000,000 gallons capacity, on 
which the Snow Pump Co. bid $350,000, and the Cam- 
den Iron Works $272,000, but were rejected as being 
too high. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

An Albany paper says that firemen on the New York 
Central have had their pay increased two mills a‘ mile, 
and enginemen 25 cents a day. 

To frustrate train robberiés the Burlington road has 
made a standing offer of $1,000 reward for ‘capturing 
or killing a robber, and it is said that some of the train- 
men will be armed. 

Delegates from various railroad brotherhoods lately 
met at Binghamton, N. Y., to form a “legislative board” 
to work at Albany during the coming winter, but no 
formal action was taken. The matter. will be again con- 
sidered at Albany in January. 

The use of hoops to deliver train orders to an engine- 
man or conductor without stopping the train, tas been 
introduced on the Pittsburgh division of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. This road is now 
double track for over 200 miles westward from Pitts- 
burgh. 


Traffic Notes. 

On the application of a railroad company the United 
States Court at Jackson, Miss., has enjoined the Mis- 
sissippi Railroad Commission from reducing the rates 
for the transportation of cotton seed in carloads. 


The ferries of the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
Philadelphia and Camden having been called to account 
for lax observance of the law concerning the transporta- 
tion of inflammable substances on boats, have issued 
an order prohibiting the carriage of loose hay, which, 
hitherto, farmers have taken to Philadelphia in large 
quantities on wagons. 

The Queen & Crescent line announces improved and 
faster passenger service between the East and Texas 
by way of Meridian and Shreveport. From seven to 12 
hours will be saved between important cities. The route 
is over the Sherman, Shreveport & Southern. Between 
Vicksburg and Shreveport dining cars will be run, in 
which meals will be served by the card. 


A-committee of the New York Produce Exchange has 
formulated rules, which will be offered for adoption in all 
the principal cities of the country, regulating the sale 
of grain and feed in carload lots. Among other things 
these rules say what shall be deemed a carload, as fol- 
lows: Oats 1,500 bushels, corn 900, wheat and rye 
800, barley 1,000, mill feed in sacks 40,000 Ibs., in bulk 
30,000 Ibs. 


Loading and Demurrage Regulations on the Great 


Northern. 

General Superintendent F. FE. Ward, of the Great 
Northern and Wilmar & Sioux Falls railroads has issued 
revised rules for the guidance of station agents in as- 
signing cars to shippers and in collecting demurrage. 
which read substantially as follows: 

On and after October 25 a charge will be made for all 
cars detained by shippers or consignees over 24 hours. 
when loading or unloading, of $2 per car per day, except 
that 48 hours will be allowed for loading foreign ears 
With potatoes. This rule to apply at all stations east of 
Minot except points which are within the territory of the 
Terminal Despatch Association (St. Paul). Agents must 
give all possible assistance to expedite the loading and 
unloading of cars and explain to shippers and consignees 
that the Company charges demurrage only to secure ser- 
vice of the cars, and wishes to avoid. the necessity for 
such a charge whenever possible. Demurrage charges 
must be strictly enforced, but if exceptional cireum- 
stances are such as to justify consideration of shippers’ 
or consignees’ claim for refund, agents will report all 
facts fully, with recommendation thereon, 

Loading Freight. 

So far as practicable cars will be distributed by the 
division superintendents between stations in proportion 
to the average daily shipment of grain from such sti- 
tions. Application must be made to the station agent for 
‘ars and a record kept by him of the name of the appli- 
‘sant, the exact date and hour of application, stating 
when the cars will be required. Applications will be 
filled in their order as soon as cars can be furnished 
one car to each applicant, afterwards cars in proportion 
to the amount of grain offered and awaiting shipment b) 
each shipper. 

Persons furnished with cars for loading must complet: 
loading of same within 24 hours from time cars are set 
on the side track, ready for their use. Agents will notifs 
shippers when cars are ready for loading, if practicabl: 
to do so, but applicants for cars must inform themselve~ 
and be prepared to load cars promptly when they ar 
furnished. Agents must insist upon being furishe’! 
with full shipping directions before shippers commenc: 
loading. All unfilled orders for cars will expire by limi 
tation at 6 p.m. on Saturday of each week, and the 
orders must be renewed. 

Shippers must be notified of this regulation when filin 
orders. Agents are further instructed that the record 
kept by them, giving the detail of cars ordered must be 
‘carefully written up at the time order is received an: 
shown to any shipper upon request. Agents will «i 
cline to receive orders for cars for any day from an} 
shipper for a number of cars that is in excess of his ( 
their) capacity to load in.one day. Agents must use dili 
gence to ascertain whether persons ordering cars hav: 
freight within reasonable proximity to load the numl» 
of cars ordered. If the evidence is not sufficient they wii 
he justified in declining to take car orders. 

Unloading Freight. 

Agents will notify consignees promptly, personally ©: 
by mail, of arrival of their freight, if practicable to do sv 
Cars loaded with property to be unloaded by the owne 
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must be unloaded within 24 hours after arrival at des- 
tination and being properly placed. If not, it will be at 
the option of the Company to unload them at expense 
and risk of owners, or to charge demurrage for each 
car. 


Decision of Interstate Commerce Commission on De- 


murrage Charges. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in an opinion 
by Commissioner Clements has announced its decision 
in the case of the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Associa- 
tion against the Philadelphia & Reading and other roads. 
The Commission holds in this case that 48 hours is an 
unreasonably small allowance of time for unloading 
where any portion of such time has to be consumed in 
attending to the necessary preliminaries. As to grain, 
flour, hay and feed deliverable at interior points in the 
territory of the Philadelphia Car Service Association, the 
carriers are required to cease and desist from charging 
demurrage until the expiration of a reasonable time for 
unloading after the cars have been placed for unload- 
ing and notice of such placing has been given the con- 
signee or other proper party. The Commission further 
holds that 48 hours is a reasonable time for the actual 
unloading. The Commission also decides that as stor- 
age is named in the law as a service in connection with 
transportation, the charges therefor are required to be 
reasonable and just; that the tariff, to be printed and 
posted, should state, among other terminal charges, the 
rules and regulations, if any, of the carrier in relation 
to storage. 


Y. M. C. A. Conference at Philadelphia. 

The Tenth International Conference of the Railroad 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was held in the Railroad Y. M. A. Building at 
Philadelphia Oct. 11, 12 and 138. Many railroad of- 
ficers were present. A paper was read by Mr. B. D. 
Caldwell, of the Lackawanna, on “The Railroad Employee 
as a Man,” and one by George B. Hodge, of New York, on 
the educational work of the Department. On Thursday 
evening Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, was the 
chief speaker. On Friday evening an audience of 2,000 
gathered to listen to an address by Vice-President John 
P. Green, of the Pennsylvania road. Among the persons 
on the platform were Miss Helen Gould, “Mrs. Russell 
Sage, Ex-Gov. Beaver, Hon. L. S. Coffin, of Iowa: A. J. 
Cassatt, Charles FE. Pugh, W. H. Baldwin. J. B. Garrett, 
N. P. Shortridge. Theodore Voorhees, W. Brown, Jef- 
ferson Justice, Josenh H. Crawford, Samuel Porcher, A. 
J. Gillingham. D. S. Newhall. Theodore N. Ely, George 
W. Stevens, W. A. Garrett, and C. D. Hammond. 

Among the secretaries participating in the conference 
were Messrs. C. J. Hicks. E. L. Hamilton. M. C. Wil- 
liams, John F. Moore, G. D. McDill, F. B. Shipp and F. 
S. Goodman. Other prominent Association men present 
were: Richard C. Morse, W. B. Millar, W. E. Lougee. H. 
O. Williams, C. M. Hobbs. Col. John J. McCook ‘and LL. 
C. Warner. There were also present Messrs. Reitlinger 
and Shilloviski of Russia and Herr Paul Glasenapp of 
Germany. 

On Monday. the 15th, 26 carloads of the delegates 
went to Atlantic City as the guests of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. in three special trains. The party 
was in charge of Robert S. Beatty. assisted by Colonel 
Frank N. Barksdale and William B. Wilson, Superin- 
tendent of the Mantua Transfer. The road entertained 
the 1.000 visitors at dinner at eight hotels. viz.: Brigh- 
ton. Dennis, Traymore, Shelburne, Windsor, Haddon 
Tall, Seaside and St. Charles. 


Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel. 

The following table. compiled from the monthly sum- 
mary of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, shows the leading articles of iron and steel and 
of iron ore imported into the United States in the first 
eight months of 1900, compared with the same _ period 
of 1899: 


Fight Months. 
19 


ee ee tons, R99. ‘ 
Pig iron oh ae scatters 18,740 41, 7038 
jar iron . Be i ee ey 12,811 12,963 
Steel ingots, ‘billets, blooms, ete........ 8.800 9,168 
Tinplates acd oka bar ebuslae clbie'g wIGie Bie ware 88,062 45,100 
Wire rods, iron or steel 11,147 14,560 
EVO OPS oo5 ds cscs as cbvcs oeetaecnsseclees Sine 637,302 


WEATIPONOSE ORE) 6. cc c.k ao cus cas enencuss 94.318 226,355 


The following table shows our exports of leading arti- 
cles of iron and steel and of iron ore in the first eight 
months.of 1900, compared with the same months of 1899: 

Fight Months. 

Exports—Gross tons. 899. 1900. 

All other pig iron 120,696 








Scrap and old, for remanufacture. 63,544 30,536 
BE TPOIY. eaters ocemcstare pela nee herno eiehierarere 8,368 4,808 
Band, hoop. or scroll iron....... avec 2,075 836 
Bars. OF TOGS Of SECELe occ cscs: ce cegnass 23,000 37,667 
Billets, ingots, and blooms............. 24.579 30,618 
Cut nails and spikes. re: 6,279 7,782 
Wire nails eos de eeeireeace: en 21,956 
Steel plates and shects. Acer rere eC 22,864 
TvOD) BASS: 50 ose ccree an ee Pee oe ee 5,26 4,703 
BICOL SHUIS. cc ee cer dc neers secsee cee a 158,937 256,276 
WUE cocci ecsiciciviecarel a tie x i eceieseicuenio, aapaiuaete 74,938 55,247 
BtGeP: WEG: TOGE:.. yc siiccsg nce cores ae wens 14,114 4,778 
Structural fron and steel.......2..cs8cces 37,762 46,702 
rer ee rere aeeee 15,673 20,767 
Locomotives, UWIRED ..cs.c0e cue des negoe 363 329 


Trade and Transportation in Guatemala. 


The completed negotiations for the extension of the 
Guatemala Northern by the Central American Improve- 
ment Co., recently noted (Oct. 5, p. 659), have stimulated 
efforts for improved communication in the republic. 
Iferetofore the principal American imports have come by 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s boats from San 
francisco. Transportation on the Atlantic side via the 
Gulf of Mexico has been impossible owing to the laek 
of railroad facilities from El Rancho to Guatemala. 
This transportation will be supplied by the new rail- 
road. The Pacific Coast transportation has been im- 
proved by a new German steamship company making 
closer connection with the United States via San Diego, 
Cal. This competition has caused a slight reduction in 
freight rates. 4 
Fast Run on the Fort Wayne. 

On September 30 passenger train No. 21, of the Pitts- 
burgh, I't. Wayne & Chicago, was run from Ft. Wayne 
to Chicago, 148 miles, in 3 hours 22 minutes, which is 1 
hour 13 minutes less than the schedule time. The train 
was about an hour and a half late leaving Fort Wayne. 
It consisted of engine No. 283, Class X, and nine heavy 
cars. From Fort Wayne to c hicago the rate of speed. 
including stops, was 43.9 miles an hour; from fort 
Wayne to Clarke Junction, 126 miles. it was 47.9, and, 
excluding stops, it was 52.1 miles an hour; from Ply- 
mouth to Valparaiso, 40.2 
equal to 52.4 miles an hour. From Valparaiso to Clarke 
Junction, 21.5 miles, the time was 23 minutes, equal to 
56.38 miles an hour. The train arrived in Cnicago only 
14 minutes late. 


miles, the time was 46 minutes, , 
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Technical Schools. 

Dartmouth College—Myr. J. Shirley Eaton, Statistician 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, has been en- 
gaged to give a course of lectures during January be- 
fore the students of the Tuck School of Dartmouth 
College upon the Theory and Practice of Railroad Sta- 
tistics. Mr. Eaton is the son of General John Eaton, 
who was at one time United States Commissioner of 
Sducation. He was a member of the class of 1889 of 
a megane College, but took his degree at Marietta 

College, where his father was president. He has since 
received the degree of M.A. from Dartmouth. He is 
well qualified by years of special experience in railroad 
accounting for the novel course of lectures which he 
is to undertake. The course will include a general dis- 
cussion of railroad revenue and expenditure, followed 
by a detailed study of freight and ticket accounts and 
statistics, operating statistics. store requisitions, car 
accounting and the general books, such as balance sheet, 
various journals, side ledgers and accounts and reports 
of the superintendent’ s office and of the master mechanic 
and the division engineer. 


Trend of Wages From 1891 to 1g00. 

In connection with the artic Je in the July Bulletin of 
the Department entitled ‘Trusts and industrial com- 
binations,”’ there was given a 
of wages in yarious occupations for a period extending 
back in most cases from the present year to 1891. The 
data there shown comprise figures relative to the rates 
of wages paid in a large number of industries and oc- 
cupations, and were secured directly from the pay rolls 
of establishments loc ated in all sections of the country. 
It was found possible in the compilation of this summary 
to include data pertaining to 14S establishments, repre- 
senting 26 industries and 192 occupations. The period 
covered includes the years from 1891 to 1900, and those 
items for which data for the whole period were not 
given were excluded from consideration in the summary. 
All the data included, except those for mining, relate 
to the manufacturing industries, the data relative to 
steam railroads and strect railroads having been exclud- 
ed from the summary. The results here given, showing 
the trend of wages from 1891 to 1900, are entirely fair 
and undoubtedly approximate very closely the actual con- 
ditions for the whole country. The table follows: 

Relative Wages from 1891 to 1900, Inclusive. 


Relative 


Yeai wages 
BO oo ne we acd ok ae oS He a ee wa eta wie 100.00 
MN &. 5 is aac Saree le 6 400s WS Se OS STM INES wk Pata ere eee 100.3¢ 
BR Casa eh eC ks PEAT aoe mes a nigialacase areca 99.32 
pS et per REE MC rarer: er ers rey ee 98.06 
i | SR PN rte rrr torr er rae 97.88 
BR gee ewe PPR er eer Pe eer re te re 97.93 
OR eo ck mia ok ode eee OR a alee ee eee a keers 98.96 
WOR soo in cb ee ek ee Sele ead Bele eee memes es 98.7§ 
it.) Prone 2 As Mate Wa HE ERO eee eed 101.54 
WN i eh ie be eRe hia a sie Casi es 103.48 


In this table the average of the wages for 1891 is 
taken as the basis and, as will be seen, represents 100. 
The relative figures for each of the remaining years of 
the period are secured by dividing = average wages for 

1891 into those for each of these years. The wages for 
1892 and subsequent years commenninatis represent per- 
centages of the wages for 1891.—-Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Collision on the Paris Underground. 

The recently opened Metropolitan Underground Rail- 
road of Paris had its first smash-up on the morning of 
October 19. Near the Place de la Concorde station a 
passenger train ran into the rear of a preceding pas- 
senger train, crushing the end of one car, shattering the 
windows of both trains, and injuring 29 persons, two 
of them fatally. The electric lights were extinguished, 
causing great excitement. It is said that the collision 
was due to disregard of the block signal rules. The fore- 
most train, after reaching the station, was moved back- 
ward into the block section which it had just cleared, 
and while there was run into by the following train. The 
road is electric. and the block signals are worked by 
means of line wires: and in backing out of its own sec- 
tion the train passed over a track-treadle. 


New Dry Docks in Vladivostock. 

According to a report of Consul Smith from Moscow, 
the Russian Government has begun excavation for new dry 
docks in Vladivostock which will be capable of admitting 
ships 700 ft. long. Near the docks will be built two ship- 
yards capable of turning out ships up to 3,000 tons. The 
old dock is being rebuilt and six new boilers have been or. 
dered. The Government has also decided to build and 
equip 60 new mechanical shops. 


A New Railroad in Hayti. 

I'he last legislative session of Hayti sanctioned a con- 
tract for a railroad from Port au Prince northeast about 
50 miles to the Salt Lake. The American Vice-Consul 
General believes that the intention is to raise the funds 
in the United States. The concession is made to John 
3renor Prophete and right of way is granted along the 
public highway. The state will grant a guaranty of 6 
per cent. per year on the actual cost, not to exceed $16,- 
000 per kilometer ($25,750 per mile), for which purpose 
it votes 5 cents gold on each 100 Ibs. of the export dues 
on coffee. Definite plans must be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State for Public Works within six months after 
the promulgation of the law, and building must be be- 
gun within nine months and completed within two years. 
The gage is 30 inches and the rails are 35 Ibs. to the 
yard. Security of $5,000 must be deposited by the con- 
cessioner. 


New York Rapid Transit. 

The Rapid Transit Commissioners have approved the 
form of a communication to the Municipal Assembly 
to secure a route for the Brooklyn extension of the under- 
ground railroad. The proposed Brooklyn-Manhattan 
road, from a point near the intersection of Whitehall and 
South streets in Manhattan, will go under the East 
River to Joralemon street, in Brooklyn; thence under 
Joralemon street to Fulton street, near Borough Hall; 
thence under Fulton street to Flatbush avenue, and 
under Flatbush avenue to Atlantic avenue, near the 
station of the Long Island Railroad. The cost, as the 
Board is advised, will not exceed about $8,000,000. 


American Car & Foundry Company. 

The American Car & Foundry Company has issued a 
statement for the four months ending August 31 as fol- 
lows: 
Balance, 


EAE AD sone ieee eet a adn as $3,698,648 
Net earnings four months 


August 31.... 2,002,743 


WDD acs. 2 scl a baer nes Caan $5,701,391 
Preferred dividends (7 per cent. yearly ). 1,034,075 
Dividends on com’n stock (4 per cent. yearly) 292,450 


PIGIANCG Ss oiiv. dete sunwerersnenens mes eunc Saye oee 


table showing the rates, 
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LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Ashtand & Wooster is having one engine built by 
H. Kx. Porter Co. ; 


The Chicago, Great Western is.about to order a num- 
her of locomotives. 


The Colorado Midland, it is reported, will order five 
additional locomotives. 


; The Lehigh Valley is having 17 cars built by the Amer 
ican Car & Foundry Co. 


FP’. C. Llano de Maipo is having one engine built by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Mexican is having two engines built by the Pitts 
burgh Locomotive & Car Works. 


The Michigan Central is having six locomotives built 
by the Schenectady Locomotive Works. 


The Erie & Wyoming Valley is having four engines 
built by the Schenectady Locomotive Works. 

The Sanyo, of Japan, placed the order with the Sche 
nectady Locomotive Works for the eight locomotives 
which we noted in our issue of Oct. 12 were being built 
by that company for Japan. 


_ The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has ordered 20 
simple 10-wheel locomotives from the Brooks Locomotive 
Works, for April delivery. These engines will weigh 
about 165,000 Ibs. ; will have 20 x 28 in. cylinders and 
working steam pressure of 200 Ibs. The diameter of the 
drivers will be 64% in. Will have radial stay wagon 
top boilers, 329 charcoal iron tubes, 2 in. in diam. and 15 
ft. long, steel fire-box 9 ft. 10 in. long and 3 ft. 4 in. wide; 
tank capacity will be 5,500 gal. and coal capacity 10 tons. 
Special equipment includes W estinghouse air-brakes, steel 
axles, Gallmar bell ringer, Janney coupler, Williams head- 
light, Simplex injector, Jerome packings, Ashton safety 
valve, Leach sanders, Nathan lubricators and American 
tires. 


The Rio Grande Western order with the S Schenectady 
Locomotive Works, referred to last week. calls for six 
mogul freight and four 10-wheel passenger engines, the 
former to be delivered between December and April next 
and the latter between January and April next. The 
former will weigh 146,000 Ibs.. with 126,000 Ibs. on the 
driving wheels, and have 20- in. x 26- in. cylinders; 61-in. 
driving wheels ; extended wagon top boilers with 320 knob- 
bled hammered charcoal iron tubes 2 in. in diam. and 12 
ft. 3 in. long and a working steam pressure of 185 Ibs. : 
fire-boxes, Carbon steel, 104 in. long and 41 in. wide, and 
a tender capacity for 5,000 gals. of water. The passenger 
engines will weigh 148,000 Ibs., with 115,000 Ibs. on the 
driving wheels, and have 191%-in. x 2-in. cylinders ; 67-in. 
driving wheels; extended wagon top boilers with 312 
knobbled hammered charcoal iron tubes 2 in. in diam. and 
14 ft. long, and a working steam a of 185 Ibs.: 
fire-boxes, taken. steel, 108 in. long and 41 in. wide and 
a tender capacity for 5,000 gals. of w: sen The specifi- 
cations for both types call for Westinghouse brakes, 
Tower pilot and tender Pre to Ohio injectors, Jerome 
piston and valve rod packings, Ashton safety valves, 
Leach pone dom devices, Nathan lJubricators, Asheroft 
steam gages and Latrobe tires on all wheels. The pas- 
senger engines will have the Safety system of steam heat. 





CAR BUILDING. 





The Pere 
box cars. 

The Evansville & 
freight cars. 


Marquette is reported in the market for 500 


Terre Haute is about to order 50 


The Colorado Midland is asking bids on 100 stock cars 
of 60,000 Ibs. capacity. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
market for 50 cars, as reported. 


Paul denies being in the 
The Southern Pacific . having 15 passenger cars built 
by the Barney & Smith Car Co. 


The Guatemala Central is having 14 passenger cars 
built by J. Hammond & Co., San Francisco. 


The Atlanta & West Point has ordered 100 box, 25 coal 
and 25 flat cars from the Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 


Crerar, Clinch & Co., Chicago, have ordered 25 coal 
pars of 80,000 Ibs. capacity from the Illinois Car & Equip- 
ment Co. 


The Lake Shore & Michigaa Southern has ordered 80 
steel ballast cars of 100,000 Ibs. capacity from the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. 


The Texas Midland, we are officially informed, has not 
ordered 100 coal cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Co., as was reported last week. 


The Pennsylvania is asking bids on 1,000 Class G L 
steel self-clearing gondola cars of 100,000 lbs. capacity. 
Reference to this proposed order was made last week. 


The Florence & Cripple Creck, we are. officially in- 
formed. has not ordered 125 box cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co.. as was reported last week, nor are 
they in the market for any equipment at present. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is Imilding 250 
wooden stock cars with wooden underframe in their 
shops at Horton. These cars will be 36 ft. 6 in. long, S 


ft. 934 in. wide and 7 ft. 4% in. high. They will have 
hammer red iron axles, 


Marden brake-beams, Janney coup 
lers, Westinghouse air-brakes, chilled cast-iron wheels, 
Rock Island’s standard trucks, Simplex body bolsters and 
Schoen truck bolsters. 


The Norfolk & Western cars ordered from the Haskell 
& Barker Car Co. will be sand cars of 100,000 Ibs. ca 
pacity and about 35,000 Ibs. weight. They will be 40 
ft. long and 9 ft. wide, of wood, with wood underframes. 
1 hey will be equipped with steel axles, I-beam bolsters, 
N. & W. standard metal brake- beams, cast-iron brake 
shoes, Westinghouse brakes, cast-iron  journal-boxes, 
pressed steel journal box lids, N. & W. standard trucks 
and cast-iron wheels. 


The Mexican Central, as noted in our issue of Oct. 5, 
has ordered 100 coal cars from the Pullman Co. They 
will be of 80,000 Ibs. capacity, 35 ft. 7 in. in length, 9 ft. 
8 in. in width, and 4 ft. 844 in. in height; will be of wood 
and have wooden underframe. Special equipment includes 
Nationa! Hollow brake-beams, cast-iron — brake-shoes, 
American continuous draft rigging, cast-iron journal boxes 
and wheels, Scott springs, Sherwin Williams Mineral 
brown paint, Universal brasses, malleable iron lids and 
trucks. 


The Baker, Whitely Coal Co. has placed an order with 
the Lebanon Mfg. Co. for 100 coal cars of 80,000 Ibs. 
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capacity. They will weigh 382,000 Ibs., will be 29 ft. 
long, 944 ft. wide, 6 ft. high, will be of wood and metal 
construction, with wood underframes. They will be 
equipped with A. & P. Roberts Co. axles, Pressed Steel 
Car, Co. bolsters, National hollow brake-beams and brake 
adjusters, Graham draft rigging, cast-iron journal boxes 
with pressed steel journal box lids, Charles Scott Spring 


('o.’s springs, pressed steel P?. R. R. standard trucks. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


The bridge over the St. Johns River, 


ANDOVER, N. B. i 
and Perth, will be replaced by a new 


between this place 

structure. 
SALTIMORE, Mb.—Specifications and plans for the joint 

bridge over the Patapsco River, at Avalon, between How- 


ard and Baltimore Counties, have been submitted to 
the Howard County Commissioners. It will be 13614 ft. 
long and 16 ft. wide. 

BARBERTON, Ou1o.—We are informed that the Erie I. 


Rk. Co.'s Engineer at Galion, Ohio, is preparing plans for 
an overhead bridge at Cornell street to cost about $35,000. 


The cost. will be divided between the city and the Irie 
Rk. Ro W.OUA. Witner, City Clerk. W. DP. Kimball is the 
Erie R, R. Division Engineer at Galion. 


BeruneueM, N. Y.—The Town Board of Bethlehem 
(Albany County), has applied to the State Board of Rail- 
Commissioners for authority to change the grade 
Delaware & Hludson R. R. at the New 
road to an overhead crossing. 


road 
crossing of the 
Scotland plank 


Biuer Marri, Minn.--We are informed that there is no 
truth in the report that Faribault County will build a 
bridge over Blue Earth River. No bridge work will be 


done this year. 
The Commissioners of Clark and 
building a bridge 


OULLO. 
are considering 


BOWLUSVILLE, 
Champaign counties 
near this place. 
Connx.-—The Bristol & Painville Tramway 


BRISTOL, ‘ 5 
will build a bridge at Park street. 


(o., according to report, 

CINCINNATI, Otto. —The following bids were received 
for rebuilding the Liberty street viaduct: Massillon Bridge 
('o., $61,000; King Bridge Co., $60,000; Illinois Bridge 
Co., $68,000; Champion Bridge Co., $54,900; Brackett 
Bridge Co., $57,500; National Iron Bridge Co., $64,000 ; 
Toledo Bridge Co., $59,000; Lafayette Bridge Co., $55,- 
New bids are wanted. 





SOO. ATL rejected. 

CLARION, Pa.—The lowest bid for the State steel bridge 
over the Clarion River was that of the Owego Bridge 
Co., of Owego, N. Y., $29,400. 


Outo-—The Ashtabula County Commis- 
been asked to build an- $80,000 bridge east 


CONNEAUT, 
sioners have 
of Conneaut. 
Court has ap 


De Queen, Ark. —The Sevier County 
Cossatot at the 


propriated $10,000 for a bridge over the 
ferry crossing. 
Dierrorr, Mici. 
constructed the present season by the 
one single span 65-ft. deck girder, 
and at Pine River, 10 miles west of Port Huron, Mich.. 
where the company is building masonry for double track 
and will need two spans of TO ft. each. 

Tex.-—A bridge on the Southern Pacific, six 
this place, gave way on Oct. 17 under a 


We are informed that the only bridges 
to be Grand Trunk, 


are at Deep River, Ind., 


Ka. Paso, 
miles east of 
freight train. 

Farmmounr, W. Va. ‘Two bridges. one over the Mo- 
nongnhela River and the othe: over Buffalo Creek, will 
be needed on a branch line of the Baltimore & Ohio be- 
tween Fairmount and Fairview, for which the contract 
was recently let to W. E. Howley & Co., Pittsburgh. 


aut River, Mass.—City Engineer Philip D. Borden 
informs us that electric power will be used hereafter to 
operate the draw of the Taunton River bridge. 

Fuinr, Micu.—The Chicago & Grand Trunk Ry., we 
are informed, will need an overhead crossing of the Pere 
Marquette near Flint on a proposed extension. 


MRANKLIN, Pa.—-It is announced that the Vennsyl- 
vania R. will build a bridge over the Allegheny River, 
for a connecting line from Sandy Lake to a point below 
Franklin. 
sSoard of County Commissioners 


Pigeperick, Mop.—'The 
the Monoc acy River 


have been petitioned for a bridge over 
at Stull’s Ford. 


Brieveuvon, INxp. "Phe Knox County Commissioners 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern are reported con- 
sidering building a bridge near this place. 


GRAND Ravips, Micu. —We are informed that the Pere 

Marquette R. RR. is arranging to rebuild, next spring, the 
bridge over Grand River at Grand Rapids. 
Micu.—-The Mineral 
crossed by the Houghton County street railroad by an 
overhead bridge on the line between Tloughton and Cal- 
umet. The Railroad Commissioners have approved the 
plans. 


Hlovaiiron, Range R. R. will be 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—The Common Council has passed 
an order requesting the Mayor to have a bridge built over 
the Merrimac River at a point opposite the Essex County 


Truant School and North Andover. 
LAWRENCEBURG, TENN.-An iron bridge has been or 
dered by the Lawrence County Court over Shoal Creek, 


one mile west of this place. Bids are being received, ac- 
vording to report. 

MoNeEsSSEN, Pa.-—Plans for another bridge across the 

Monongahela River have, according to report, been sent 
to the Secretary of War for approval. A street railroad 
company is reported interested, 
Plans have been made for the pro- 
Grand Trunk tracks from the Bona- 
venture station to the city limits. The streets are to pass 
under the tracks by stone archways. The plans, which 
have been approved by the Grand Trunk, were made by 
Stuart Howard, of the Road Department. 


Mount CarMEL, Iti.—-A $45,000 steel bridge is re 
ported proposed over the Wabash River, and Paul Chip- 
man is said to be interested. 

Mr. Vernon, Onto.——The Mt. 
incorporated in Ohio, Oct. 20, by James Westwater and 
W. G. Westwater, of Columbus, and I. M. Walverton and 
James Israel, of Mt. Vernon. The capital stock is $100,- 
WO. They will engage in bridge building. 

NEW 
he Harbor 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
posed elevation of the 


Vernon Bridge Co. was 


Plans have been submitted to 
Commissioners for the proposed 


MASs. 
Land 


BEDFORD, 
and 


Fairhaven bridge 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE 


New Hore, ALtA.—The Madison County bridge across 

the Paint Rock River, near New Hope, will be changed 
into a drawbridge. 
York Crry.—The Municipal Assembly of New 
York City declined this week to authorize the issue of 
$4,000,000 bonds for the New East River Bridge. This 
Was on account of a quarrel in the Assembly and prob- 
ably the issue will be authorized shortly. 

A hearing was held, Oct. ~ before Major E. H. 
Ruffner, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., on the New = 
Connecting Railroad bridge project, No objection we 
made and the plans will be forwarded to the War De- 
partment. ‘fhe plans provide for a 800 ft. cantilever 


NEW 


span, 30 ft. wide and 135 ft. above mean low water. 
Alfred P. Boller is the engineer. (Oct. 12, p. 679.) 
The State Board of Railroad Commissioners has or- 


dered an overhead crossing of the Long Island R. R,, at 
Main Highway in Southampton, Suffolk County, known 
as the Gravel Hill crossing. 

Norru Easvon, Mass.—The Railroad Commissioners 
have ordered that the bridge on Main street, over the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford be made 5 ft. wider. 
The railroad will pay the cost. 

Orrawa, Onv.—The advisability of building a bridge 
over Bank street, Ottawa, to Hull, Que., is again under 
considevation. A bridge as proposed would cost about 
875.000. 

he residents of Nepean Township have asked to have 
a viaduct built over the railroad tracks on Richmond 
Road. 

Plans have been made by 
at Wellington street and for 
cific tracks. 


C. H. Keefer for a viaduct 
moving the Canadian Pa- 


PHILADELPUIA, Pa.—Architects Hale & Ballinger are 
reported to have finished plans, which may be seen at their 
office, for a large iron bridge to be built over the yard at 
the works of S. L. Allen & Co., at Fifth street and Glen- 
wood avenue. 

PirTsFIELD, MAss.—Tihe Pittstield Street Railway will 
build a bridge over the Housatonic River at South street. 
I. ©. Dolan, Superintendent. 

JosErH, Micu.—We are informed that the Indiana, 
Illinois & Iowa R. R. has petitioned the State for permis- 
sion to build a bridge across the St. Joseph River at St. 
Joseph. 

Sr. Tuomas, ONv.—Surveyors have been laying out 
the site for the proposed Lake Erie & Detroit River rail- 
road bridge across the ravine south of this city. It will be 
1,236 ft. iong and the abutments will be built this fall. 


Swamepscorr, Mass.—<A public hearing will soon be 
given in the matter of building an overhead bridge over 
the Boston & Maine on Essex street. 

Tracy, CAL.—We ave informed that plans will prob- 
ably be adopted by the Board of pg ond Surveyors, on 
Dec. 4, for the steel drawbridge over San Joaquin River 
at Dunham’s Ferry. The draw will be 257 ft., and there 
will be two spans of 70 ft. each. BE. Quail, County 
Engineer, Stockton, is making the plans. 

LD. C.— 


-The District Commissioners have 
been asked to appropriate $50,000 toward building a 
bridge across the Eastern Branch at the foot of First 
street, West. The bridge is estimated to cost, when fin- 
ished, about $250,000. 

WiITE 
cording to report, 
Lehigh River. 

WoopspALe, Outo.-—lhe GO0-ft. wooden bridge over the 
Miami River will probably be replaced by a steel struc- 
ture costing 830,000, 

WytrHkEVILLE, Va.-—The Wythe County Supervisors 
have ordered an ivon bridge built over Cripple Creek at 
Beverly Furnace. 


WASHINGTON, 


Hiaven, Pa.—The County Commissioners, ac- 
have ordered a bridg ve built over the 


Other Structures. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILnt.—The Chicago & Alton will, ac- 
cording to report, spend about $300,000 during the next 
year in rebuilding and extending the shops at Blooming- 
ton. The plans include a new power, heating and light- 
ing plant, new car shops and coaling station. 


Y.—The Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern has let a contract to the MacDonald Engineering 
Co., of Chicago, for a 250,000 bushel grain elevator. The 
machinery in the elevator will be operated by electricity. 


ISUFFALO, N. 


The Osborn Engineering Co., of Cleve- 


FRANKLIN, PA. Ce } 
buildings of the 


land, Ohio., are the engineers for the 
new plant of the Grant Tool Co. 

Monrour JuNcrion, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
has let contracts for building car works at Montour 


the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, where it will 
make its own ears. The building will be put up by H. J. 
Bishop, of 124 Denniston avenue, Pittsburgh. The main 
building will be GO x 300 ft. Other buildings will be an 
engine shed 45 x 125 ft.; a brick car repair shop, 50 x 
300 ft.: power house, 35 x GO ft.; two-story office building. 
~O x GO ft. Structural steel and corrugated iron will be 
used in construction. 
New York, N. Y.— 
office of the Supervising Architect, 


Junction on 


-Proposals will be received at the 
Treasury Department, 


Washington. D. C., until Nov. 21, for the excavation, 
foundation, basement wall and structural .steel for the 


Mr. Cass Gilbert, 111 


New York Custom House building. 
James Knox 


Fifth avenue, New York, is the architect. 
Taylor, Supervising Architect. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—The United Engineering Works, of 
San Francisco, has bought 10 acres of marsh land on 
the Alameda side of the estuary upon which a ship yard 
will be built. 


Paw Paw, Micu.—A roundhouse will be built at this 
place for the South Haven & Eastern R. R. Co. G. E. 
Drew, Chief Engineer. 


Pirrspurcu, Pa.—-Jones & Laughlins. Ltd., announce 
that they are building, at their South Side plant, a rod 
mill, to have a capacity of 500 tons a day when working 
on heavy rods. It is expected to make the first rods by 
Jan. 1. The plant will cost about $300,000. . A contract 
for six reels has been let to Garrett & Cromwell, of Cleve- 
land. The company expects to begin making Bessemer 
steel by using direct metal avout Noy. 1. The hot metal 
bridge across the Monongahela iver will soon be fin- 
ished and over this iron from the Eliza blast furnaces on 
Second avenue opposite the South Side steel plant will 
be conveyed in ladle cars to the Bessemer converters. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Preiiminary arrangements will be 
made this fall by the Northern Pacific Terminal Co. for 
large passenger car sheds to cover the tracks at the Union 
depot. The work will be done in the spring, 
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RACINE, WIs.—The Chicago & Northwestern will build 
a $50,000 stone depot in this city next year to replace the 
present wooden structure. Plans and specifications have 
been made. 

SAN Francisco, CaALt.—Of the 11 bids received Oct. 9 
for the new dry dock at Hunter’s Point, the lowest was 
$402,000 by the City Street Improvement Co., San Fran- 
cisco. The highest bid was $450,000. 

Tacoma, Wasu.—The Northern Pacific, 
report, will build additional warehouses, coal bunkers 
docks at ‘Tacoma. 

VaLvosta, GA.—The Plant System, it is said, will build 
the proposed new depot at this place at once. 


Waco, Tex.—-Bids are being received by A. A, Allen, 
Vice-President and General Manager of the Missouri. 
Kansas & Texas, St. Louis, Mo., for a passenger station, 
one story high, 48 x 197 ft., at Jackson street, Waco. 
(Oct. 12, p. 679.) 

WIARTON, ON?T.— Joseph R. Roy, Acting Secretary of 
the Department of Public Works, Ottawa, Ont., will re- 
ceive bids until Noy. 2 for building a wharf at this place. 
The plans may he seen at the office of II. A. Gray, in 
charge of Harbor and River Works for Ontario, Con- 
federation Life Bldg., Toronto. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


according to 
and 


(For dates of conventions and regular meetings 
of railroad associations and engineering 
societies see advertising puge wi.) 





Order of Railway Telegraphers. 

This association held a convention at St. Louis, Oct. 
1G. Mr. M. M. Dolphin, of Kansas City, was elected 
President in place of W. V. Powell. 


Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 

At the meeting, Thursday, October 25, a paper on 
“Road Construction and System of Control’ was read by 
Mr. A. W. Campbell, M. Can. Soc. C. E.; discussion 
was held on Mr. E. Marceau’s paper on “The Carillon 
Canal, Dam and Slide.” The Council has decided to 
call the annual meeting for Thursday, January 24. 


American Street Railway Association. 

At the annual meeting of the American Street Railway 
Association in Kansas City, Mo., last week. Walton H. 
Holmes, of Kansas City, was elected President. H. H. 
Vreeland, President of the Metropolitan Street Railway, 
New York, and N. Heft, President of the Meriden 
Electric Railway, Meriden, Conn., were elected First 
and Second Vice-Presidents respectively. The members 
of the Executive Committee, which includes the _Presi- 
dent and Vice-Presidents, is as follows: John M. Roach, 
President of the Chicago Union Traction Co.; Frank L. 
Fuller, Wilkesbarre, Pa. ; Geo. W. Baumhoff, St. Louis, 
Mo.; John R. Grahain, Quincy, Mass., and John Harris, 
of Cincinnati, O. The next annual meeting will be held 
in New York C ity. 


New York Railroad Club. 

Last week we referred to the October meeting of the 
Club and stated that in the place of a regular paper, the 
topic “Why Has the Swing-beam Truck So Largely Been 
Abandoned for Freight Service?’ was discussed. ‘Among 
those who took part in the discussion were Messrs. R. H. 
Soule. George W. West, F. W. Brazier, M. N. Forney, 
i Pomeroy and George L. Fowler. The conclusions 
to be reached from the discussion are that while the swing 
motion truck diminishes injurious motion in the super- 
structure of the car and causes less wear of wheels on 
curves, the rigid truck is preferable because of smaller cost 
for maintenance. At the conclusion Mr. M. N. Forney 
read a short article on “Possible Economies in Locomo- 
tives,” which was followed by a short discussion. 


Western Society of Engineers. 

The Western Society of Engineers has issued the fol- 
lowing programme of meetings to be held before the 
first of the year: 

Oct. 31.—"Wireless Telegraphy,” by W. S. Johnson, Amer- 
ican Wireless Telegraph Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“The River and Harbor of Chicago,’ by R. B. Wil- 

cox, City Engineer's office. 

“The Robert A. Waller City Electric Lighting Plant,” by 
2. B. Ellicott, Chicago City Electrician. 
-— "Kodera Methods of Shop Practice in 
Construction,” by W. H. Pratt, Universal 

struction Co., Chicago. 

“The Shop and Laboratory in Relation to Engineering 
Education,” by Paul M. Chamberlain, Lewis In- 
stitute, Chicago. 

Dec. 5.— ‘Sanitary KE haga * by Prof. A. N. Talbot, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

“The Design and Reconstruction of a Portion of the Glas- 


— 
o~ 


Nov. 7%. 


Bridge 
Con- 


Nov. 21, 


gow Bridge Substructure,” by H. P. Boardman, 
Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
“Rail-Top Culverts,’ by Albert Reichmann, Chicago, 


Milwaukee and St. Paul. 
-“Sewer Construction,” by Guy Miltimore, City En- 
gineer’s office, Chicago. 
“Methods of Tunnel and Crib Construction in Chicago,” 
by Paul G. Brown. 


Dec. 19.- 


General Passenger Agents. 


The annual meeting of the American Association of 
General Passenger and Ticket Agents was held at Buf- 
falo, Oct. 16 and 17. The principal address was delivered 
by Mr. J. R. Wood, of the Pennsylvania. The election re- 
sulted in the choice of Mr. H. C. Townsend, of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, as President for the ensuing year, and it 
w A seh that the next meeting should be held at Ashe- 
vi N.C 

President George H. Daniels, in opening the first ses- 
sion, nade a happy address, alluding particularly to the 
good work which generai passenger “agents are doing in 
advertising American railroads throughout the world. 
Mr. Daniels was presented with a gavel made of wood 
from Valestine, the givers being Henry Gaze & Sons, the 
excursion agents. 

The Committee on Anti-Scalping Legislation made a 
report recounting several successful prosecutions of ticket 
forgers during the past year. The Committee recom- 
mends the continuance of effort on the part of the rail- 
roads to secure anti-scalping legislation by Congress. The 
meeting again discussed the question of safety paper for 
joint tic kets, and the date on which all roads should use 
the safety poo prescribed by the Association was 
changed to January, 1902. Over 78 per cent. of the rail- 
roads in the Association are already using this paper or 
have determined to use it. 

The proposition to have an insurance department in the 
Association was laid over until next year, as were the 
questions of selling orders for tickets, the discontinuance 
of brass haggage checks, the issuance of rate sheets on 
May 1 and Noy. 1, standard method of printing time 
limits in round trip tickets, and several other subjects, 














OctoBer 26, 1900. 
PERSONAL. 
(For other personal mention see Elections and 
Appointments.) 


—Mr. S. E. Burke, Engineer Maintenance of Way 
ot the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus (Pennsylvania 
Company) at Akron, Ohio, was accidentally killed 
Oct. 17. 


—Mr. John Lott Nostrand died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Oct. 18, in the T1st year of his age. He practiced as a 
civil engineer and surveyor in Brooklyn from 1854 to his 
leath. He was a charter member, a director and Chiet 
Engineer of the original Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany, but left the company before the completion of the 
structure. He had been identified in many ways with the 
growth of Brooklyn and he leaves a son, Mr. P. E. Nos- 
irand, who is now a consulting civil engineer and City 
Surveyor in Brooklyn and a member of the American 
Society of Civil Kngineers. 

—We have already noted the appointment of Mr. 
Moses Williams as President of the Fitchburg R. R., 
now under lease to the Boston & Maine. Mr. Williams 
was born in Jamaica Plain, now a part of Boston, on 
Dec, 4, 1846, He has been a lawyer for 35 years, and 
had no railroad experience prior to his election as _a 
director of the Fitchburg in the summer of 1899. He 
has served as a Representative in the Massachusetts 
Legislature and Selectman of the town of Brookline. 
For about 14 years following November, 1885, he was 
President of the Third National Bank of Boston. 


—Mr. Leonard Goodwin, on Sept. 15, became General 
Superintendent of the Lehigh & New England at Penn 
Argyl, Pa. He entered railroad service as apprentice 
machinist on Feb. 24, 1890, in the Southeastern shops 
of the Lehigh Valley, and continued with that company 
until his recent appointment. He served as rodman on 
the engineer corps from March 1, 1891; was in the Gen- 
eral Superinutendent’s office at South Bethlehem, Pa., 
from Feb. 1, 1892; was in the Superintendent’s office of 
the Lehigh Division and the Easton & Amboy R. R., at 
Easton, Pa., from Jan. 20, 1893; Assistant Trainmaster 
of the Lehigh Division from April 20, 1894, and Train- 
master of the Elmira & Cortland Branch, Auburn Divi- 
sion, from June 1, 1896. 


—Mr. Richard Bell, Secretary of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Railway Servants, who has figured prominently 
in the English newspapers, for the last few weeks, as 
the leader of the men who threatened to strike on the 
Taff Vale and Northeastern railroads, has been elected 
a member of the British Parliament. He is a representa- 
tive of Derby. Mr. Bell has been General Secretary of 
the Employees’ Society since the retirement of Mr. Har- 
ford, in 1897. Tle is 41 vears old. He entered the rail- 
road service on the Great Western in 1876 and was suc- 
cesssively office boy, porter, brakeman and head guard. 
Ile was appointed a local secretary in the Brotherhood 
in 188G. He resigned from the railroad service in 1891, 
znd in 1893 he became an organizing secretary. 

—Mr. J. L. Welch, on Oct. 1, became Superintendent 


of the South & North Alabama _and the Birmingham Min- 
eral lines of the Louisville & Nashville, at Birmingham, 


Ala. Mr. Welch was born Oct. 20, 1854, at Louisville, 
Ky. He began his railroad work at 18 as freight brake- 


man on the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis, now 
the Louisville Division of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis. After serving as freight conductor, 
he was appointed Assistant Yardmaster in the Louisville 
vards in 1877. With the exception of three months at 
Nashville during this present year, his service has been 
continually at Birmingham as General Yardmaster from 
January, 1885, and later as Trainmaster, Assistant Su- 
perintendent and Superintendent with the Louisville & 
Nashville. He was Trainmaster, from January, 1889: 
Assistant Superintendent from January, 1897. He held 
a similar position on the Nashville & Decatur Division 
and the Nashville, Florence & Sheffield, at Nashville, 
Tenn., from July 1 this year until his recent appointment. 


—Mr. Erasmus Gest, who recently resigned as Vice- 
President and Manager of the Nevada-California-Ore- 
gon, was born in Cincinnati, O., April 12. 1820. He en- 
tered railroad service in 1847 as Chief Engineer of the 
Little Miami, then became Chief Engineer in charge 
of surveys on the Ohio & Mississippi, between Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. Prior to 1847 he was engaged in 
large engineering work, principally on canals in In- 
diana, Pennsylvania and Ohio. In July, 1856, he was 
President and Superintendent of the Cincinnati, Wil- 
mington & Zanesville and one year later Receiver for 
the s»me road. Mr. Gest resigned in 1859, but again 
hecame President of the reorganized road. then known 
as the Cincinnati & Zanesville, and held the position of 
President and later Receiver, until the road was bought 
by the Pennsylvania in 1869. He was employed in 
building street railroads and similar work until 1887, 
when he became Manager and Chief Engineer of the 
Nevada-California-Oregon, from which company he has 
just resigned as Vice-President and Manager. 


—Mr. If. V. Harris, General Manager of the Midland 
Ry. Ce. of Nova Scotia, was born in Devenport, England, 
Jan. 16, 1857. He went to Montreal, Canada, with his 
juirents in October, 1867, and entered railroad service 
with the Grand Trunk on Feb. 7, 1870, and continued 
with that company in clerical capacities until September, 
IS7S. For the tollowing five years he was with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville as Chief Clerk to the General Manager, 
and then for three years Assistant to the General Man- 
ager of the Texas & St. Louis, now the St. Louis South- 
wéstern. He served for one vear as Purchasing Agent and 
Assistant Superintendent of the St. Louis, Kansas City 
& Colorado during its building. Then for three years as 
Purchasing Agent and Assistant to the General Manager 
of the Louisville Southern. For two years he was with 
the Louisville Terminal, first as Superintendent and later 
as Receiver. Two years additional were spent as Fuel 
Agent and Chief Clerk to the General Superintendent of 
the “hesapeake. Ohio & Southwestern, and for the past 
five years Mr. Harris has been General Manager of the 
Breckenridge Cannel Coal Co., and of the Breckenridge 
Short Line, both mines and railroad being now abandoned. 
His present company’s line was built this year. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


{tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—D. D. Bailey has been 
transferred as Superintendent of the Rio Grande Di- 
vision, J. I. McNally has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the same Division. George E. Ayer, 
heretofore Assistant Division Superintendent at San 
Marcial, N. Mex., has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Pan Handle Division, with headquarters at 
Wellington, Kan., succeeding H. A. Tice, transferred. 
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Atlanta & West Point.—J. F. Hanson has been elected 
a Director, succeeding H. M. Comer, deceased. 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Franklin W. Cram, Vice-President 
and General Manager, has been elected President, suc- 
ceeding Albert A. Burleigh, who in turn was elected 
Vice-President. Mr. Cram will continue to discharge 
the duties of General Manager. This change was at 
the request of Mr. Burleigh: 


Cleveland Terminal & Valley.—At a meeting of the stock- 
holders C. W. Walford was elected Secretary: 


Colorado Midland.—W. F. Bailey, General 
Agent at Denver, Colo., has resigned: 


Dubuque & Sioux City (Lilinois Central).—At a meet- 
ing of the stockholders E. C. Woodruff was elected 
Second Vice-President; J. F. Merry, Secretary; J. F. 
Titus, Treasurer, and J. T. Harahan, General Manager. 


Eel River.—Klijah Smith has been elected President. 


Hureka & Klamath River.—H. L. Walden has been ap- 
pointed General Freight and Passenger Agent. 


Findlay, Fort Wayne & Western.—Frank R. Garrison, 
heretofore Assistant to the General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent, has been appointed Acting General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, succeeding Frank Finney, 
resigned, effective Nov. 1. Alexander Strausz, Jr., who 
has been Acting Auditor since Dee. 20, 1899, has been 
appointed Auditor, effective Nov. 


Passenger 


Gulf & Interstate.—W. S. Spangler, having taken charge 
of this property as Receiver, will personally superin- 
tend all department matters, until reconstruction has 
been accomplished and the line opened for through traf- 
fic again. 


Louisville & Nashville.—C. L. Stone, heretofore General 
Passenger Agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, has 
been appointed General Passenger Agent of the L. & N. 

Missouri, Kansas & T'exas.—W. W. Miller has been ap- 
pointed Assistant General Freight Agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, IIl., a position recently created. 





National T'chuantepec.—E. C, Buchanan, Auditor, having 
resigned, J. R. Hunter has been appointed Acting 
Auditor. 


Nevada-California-Oregon.—Thomas F. Dunaway has 
been elected Vice-President and General Manager, suc- 
ceeding E. Gest, resigned. 


New York & Ottawa.—The completion of the bridge over 
the St. Lawrence River between Cornwall, Ont., and 
Hogansburg, N. Y.. has enabled the Ottawa & New 
York and the N. Y. & O. to be operated as one line, 
to be known as the New York & Ottawa,* with the 
following officers with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., 
in charge: G. B. Colpas. Auditor; G. H. Phillips, Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent; G. A. Brown, As- 
sistant General Freight Agent; H. K. Gays, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent; M. G. DeShaw, Superin- 
tendent; M. Keefe, Roadmaster; and M. Goodrich, 
Master Mechanic, at Santa Clara, N. Y. 


Oceanic Steamship.—-E. I’. Burnett, heretofore General 
Eastern Passenger Agent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, has been appointed General Eastern Agent 
of the O. Ss. and the American & Australian Line, with 
headquarters at 427 Broadway, New York City. , 

St. Louis & San l’'rancisco.—J. H. Mace, Superintendent 
of the St. Louis Division, having resigned, the jurisdic- 
tion of A. O'Hara, Division Superintendent at Spring- 
field, Mo., has been extended over that Division. 


St. Louis, Troy & Eastern—Beriah Warren has been ap- 
pointed General Superintendent. 


Shediac & Coust.—A. B. Copp has been elected Vice-Pres- 
ident (See It. R. Construction column, aug. 31, p. 588.) 


Tennessee Central.—At a meeting of the stockholders N. 
C. Chapman was elected First Vice-President; FE. F. 
Goltra, Second Vice-President, and E. A. Falhaber, 
Treasurer. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.—B. R. Stephens, heres 
tofore with the Ohio Southern, has been put in charge 


ot the Purchasing Department of the T., St. L. & W., 
succeeding N. McKinnon, who has been appointed 


Claim and Tax Agent. 


Union Pacific.—T. M. Schumacher has been appointed 
General Freight Agent. 


Washington & Gettysburg.—The officers of this company 
referred to in the Construction column, are: President, 
Gen. George H. Harries: Vice-President. S. W. Wood- 
ward; Secretary and Treasurer, B. H. Barker; General 
Counsel, John B. Larner. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 

ABERLEEN & ASHEBORO.—Grading is about one-quarter 
completed on the branch from West End, N. C., to Jack- 
son Springs, five miles. Forty men are at work. (Oct. 5, p. 
661.) The building is being done by the company. (Of- 
ficial.) . 

ALABAMA Roaps.—A communication from the office 
of General Russell A. Alger, Detroit, states that there is 
no truth in the report that he is interested in building a 
railroad from Foshee, Ala., south about 50 miles to Pen- 
sacola, Fla. .A small piece of road is to be built to the 
Louisville & Nashville to haul logs to that road. (Oct. 
19, p. 696.) 


ALPENA & WESTERN.-—This company has been organ- 
ized, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, to build a rail- 
road in the Southern Peninsula of Michigan from Alpena 
west across the state about 100 miles via Hillman, At- 
lanta, Gaylord and Mancelona to Bellaire. 
that the road is to be ultimately extended to Traverse City 
and Frankfort. M. Durand, of Ann Arbor, is President. 
Building is to be begun between Alpena and Hillman next 
spring. 

AMERICAN-MEXICAN Paciric.—The company has _ let 
a contract to Wm. ©. Bradbury & Co., of Denver, Colo, 
for 65 miles of this line from Tucson, Ariz., south to 
Calabasas, connecting with the Sonora line of the South- 
ern Pacific. (Aug. 10, p. 545.) Lyman Bridges, of 
Tucson, is Chief Engineer and General Manager.  (Of- 
ficial. ) 

Broce RAmRoAD CoMPANY OF TOLEDO.—This com- 
pany was incorporated in Ohio Oct. 18, with a capital 
stock of $25,000, to build a line connecting the Toledo 
Bridge Company’s new plant with the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton and other lines of Toledo. The incorpor- 
ators are: James A. Huston, Ek. B. Smith, C, L. Gates, 
KE. B, Breckenridge and C, W. Johnston, 
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CALVERT, Waco & Brazos VALLEY.—Surveys are re 
ported in progress for a further extension from Bryan, 
Tex., southwest about 30 miles to Navasota. The com 
pany is building from Lewis south 244 miles to Bryan. 
The International & Great Northern is back of the project, 


CuUATEAUGUAY & NorruerN.—This company has re 
ceived a charter to build from Montreal to Joliette, on 
the Great Northern, 36 miles. 

CINCINNATI INTERURBAN.—This company was incor 
porated in Ohio, Oct. 20; with a capital stock of $10,000, 
to build a railroad, probably steam, from Cincinnati north 
about 20 miles to Hamilton. The incorporators are: 
Powel Crosley, Chas. 'T. McCrea, David M. Hunt, Wim. F. 
Hart and John C. Rogers, of Cincinnati. 

CLEVELAND, LorRAIN & WHEELING.—With reference to 
reported extensive improvements on this line, an officer 
writes that they are just finishing two grade reductions 
between Lorain and Medina, Ohio, covering about six 
miles of road. This is about all the special improvements 
being put into the property. 

CoLuMBIA VALLEY.—Maps of location and survey have 
heen filed with the U. S. Land Office at Vancouver, Wash., 
for this proposed line from Wallula, Wash., west along 
the north bank of the Columbia to Ilwace. L. Gerlinger, 
of Vancouver, Wash., President of the Vancouver, Port 
land & Yakima, is President. (Construction Supplement, 
July 27, 1900.) 

Derrorr & Lima Norruern.—Judge Thompson, at To- 
ledo, has authorized the receivers to build the extension 
from Lima Junction, Ohio, to South Adrian Junction, 
cight miles. An issue of $74,000 of receivers’ certificates 
Was authorized some time ago. (Aug. 3, p. 531.) 

Forr WayNe & Burter.—Cedar Creek Township has 
granted a subsidy of $10,000 for this new line from Fort 
Wayne, Ind., northeast about 28 miles to Butler. The 
Wabash is interested. (Construction Supplement, July 
27, 1900.) 

GEORGIA Pine.—Building is to be begun at an early 
date, according to report, on the proposed extension from 
Bainbridge, Ga., southeast about 40 miles to Tallahassee, 
Fla. (Aug. 31, p. 588.) 

GRAND Ravips, HottaANp & LAKE MICHIGAN.—-Grad 
ing was begun, Oct. 22, on this line from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., southwest about 25 miles to Holland. The com 
pany expects to complete the grading this fall. John 
Winter, of Detroit, Mich., is President, and Benjamin 8. 
IHlanchett, Jr., Grand Rapids, Vice-President. (Sept. 21, 
p. 628.) 

GRAND TRUNK.—Locating surveys are in progress for 
the Ottawa, Brockvilie & St. Lawrence line from Brock 
ville, Ont., north about 6O miles via Carleton, Greenville 
and Leeds counties to Ottawa. (Oct. 12. p. GSO. 

An officer confirms the repert that the company is build- 
ing an extension to Meaford Harbor, Ont. (Oct. 19, 
p. 696.) 

GREAT Nok?THERN.—A paper published at Everett, 
Wash., quotes a statement by an officer of this compan) 
that at least seven miles of freight tracks must be built at 
once within that city, besides other improvements. 

Gutr & Suite Istanp.—Trains began running last 
month on the completed extensions and branches of the 
Gulf & Ship Island R. R. The company now operates 
252.9 miles of railroad, all in Mississippi. The main line 
runs from Gulfport, on the Gulf of Mexico, north 70.1 
miles to Hattiesburg, and thence northwest 89.6 miles to 
Jackson, in all 159.7 miles. There is a branch from 
Maxie, 43.9 miles above Gulfport, northwest 47.3 miles 
to Columbia; another branch from Saratoga, which is a 
new station 49.8 miles southeast of Jackson, runs south- 
east 41 miles to Laurel on the Queen & Crescent Route. 
A short stub runs from Gulfport east 4.9 miles along 
the coast to Handsboro. At Jackson the main line con- 
nects with the Illinois Central main line from New Or- 
leans north and with the east and west line of the Queen 
& Crescent. At Gulfport connection is made with the 
Louisville & Nashville line from New Orleans to Mobile. 
The Columbia branch cross the Queen & Crescent at 
Lumberton. Another branch to a Queen & Crescent con- 
nection at Forest, east of Jackson, is proposed from 
the Laurel branch a few miles east of Saratoga, to run 
north about 35 miles through Raleigh. The charter for 
the Gulf & Ship Island was granted by the Mississippi 
Legislature Feb. 24, 1882, and the original intention was 
to build not to Jackson, Miss., but to Jackson, Tenn., 








It is stated © 


Completed Lines of the Gulf & Ship Island. 


about 380 miles. The first section built was from Vonto 
tec north 37 miles to Ripley. This was completed in 
June, 1887, and leased to the Ship Island, Ripley & Ken- 
tucky. ‘wo years later the completed lines of both com- 
panies passed under the control of the Gulf & Chicago 
and the above section is not now included in the mileage of 
the Gulf & Ship Tsland. he first 20 miles of the present 
main line frora Gulfport north was opened in 1880. A 
Receiver was appointed Aug. 16, 1892, and the road was 
not operated for several years. On Jan. 1, 1897, the com 
pany again took possession of its property and about two 
vears ago the road was opened to Hattiesburg, and the 
recent additions carry it to Jackson. In June, 1899, the 
company bought the Laurel & Northwestern, which was 
built from Laurel to a point near Leaf River, 16 miles, 
and has completed it to its connection with the main 
line, thus forming the Laurel branch. The branch to 
Columbia has been built under the title of the Columbia, 
Lumberton & Gulf. The entire line is standard gage and 
is laid with 56 and 62-lb. rails. The company has a 
land grant of about 150,000 acres along its line. The 
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capitai stock is $1,400,000. In 1897 there was issued 
$1,050,000 of first mortgage 5’s limited to the section 


between Gulfport and Hattiesburg. Additional general 
mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds to the amount of $3,500,- 
000, are to be issued on the remaining mileage. On June 
30, ISU, there was $63,966 outstanding in car trusts. 


Hatirax & YArMovutTuH.—Building is to be resumed, 
according to report, next summer on the extension from 
Barrington Passage, N. S., toward Halifax. (Construe- 
tion Supplement, July 27, 1900.) 


HAWKINSVILLE & FLORIDA SOUTHERN.—This line is to 
he extended from Pitts, Ga., north about 30 miles to Haw- 
kinsville. Preliminary surveys are made and _ locating 
surveys are in progress. The building will be done with 


free labor under the supervision of the company’s Super- 
intendent. (Qect. 12, p. GSO.) The maximum grades are 
144 per cent.; the maximum grades 4 deg. (Official. ) 


ILLINOIS CeENTRAL..-Work is reported begun on_ five 
miles of additional track at Jackson, Miss.  ( Aug. ¢ 3, PD. 
D2.) The company is also said to be building six miles 
of track for yards at Tchula, Miss. 

Jackson, CoLtumMBus & NORTHEASTERN.—A survey is 
ordered for this line from Jackson, Miss., northeast about 
100 miles to Columbus. Newman Cayce, of Columbus, 
Miss., is President. (Sept. 28, p. 644.) 


LAKE Snore & MIcniGAN SOUTHERN.—An ordinance 
is heing prepared in the Council of Chicago to compel the 
company to depress its tracks on Fortieth street between 
Wabash and Langley avenues. 


Lime Rock.—The company has petitioned the Railroad 
Commissioners for permission to build a branch to the 
©. BP. Ulmer lime quarries. The company owns 11.3 
miles in and around Rockland, Me. 


LINDSAY, BOBCAYGEON & ela opie —Loe ation is be- 
ing made under Mr. W. 'T. Jennings, E., of Toronto, 
for this line from Burketon, Ont., on yes C. ig K., via 
Lindsay, 40 miles. Building is to be begun under James 
McDougall. (Construction Supplement, July 27, 1900.) 


LOUISIANA Roapvs.-—The Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. 
is reported building a logging road from Bayou Liberty 
to Bayou Lacomb. 

Marirrra, CotumBus & CLEVELAND.—This company 
was incorporated in Ohio, Oct, 23, with a capital stock 
of $250,000, to build a railroad from Marietta northwest 
through Palos to Columbus, paralleling the Toledo & 
Ohio Central and thence northeast to Cleveland, parallel- 
ing the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 


Marion & Rye VALLEY.—Surveys have been made for 
the proposed extension from Currin Valley, Va., to Rye 
Valley. (Construction Supplement, Juky 27, 1900.) 


MaArQurertE & SourHeASTERN.—The State Crossing 
Board has approved the map for this proposed line from 
Marquette, Mich., southeast about 25 miles. It is stated 
that building is to be begun this season. It is to be built 
in the interest of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Wm. G. Mather, of Cleveland, is President 
and ‘Treasurer, and II. R. Harris, Marquette, General 
Manager. (Oct. 19, p. 696.) 


MicuicgANn Roaps.—-Right of way has been secured 
from Ann Arbor, Mich., west about 35 miles through the 
towns of Baxter, Grass Lake, Chelsea, ete., to Jackson, 
for an electric line. The company is not yet formed. 
Some grading will probably be done this fall. S. F. 
Angus, of Detroit, Mich., will build the road. (Offic ial.) 


MinwaAuker & Surrertor.—See Railroad News column. 


MonTANA Roaps.-—Articies of incorporation have been 
drawn for a company, with a capital stock of $4,000,000, 
to build 9 railroad from Billings on the Northern Pacific 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, to run northwest 
about 200 miles to Great Falls on the Great Northern. 
It is stated on at the motive power will be electricity. The 
prajectors a Janres McNaughton, former general coun- 
sel for the others Pacific Railroad; State Treasurer 
T. BE. Collins, and J. R. Havens. 

Norruern Paciric.—Sealed proposals are asked on 
four miles of track for the Seattle & International from 
Kyvereit, Wash., north toward Everett Junction. 


OREGON RArLroap & NAviGaTion.—A proposition has 
by the company to the Portland (Ore.) Board 
sroposed spur north down the William- 
(Construction Supplement, July 


heen made 
of Trade for the ] 
ette River to St. Johns. 
27, 1900.) 


Pecos VatiEY & NorTHEASTERN.—Building is to be 
hegun very soon, according to report, on the proposed ex- 
tension from Miller, N. Mex., southwest about 150 miles 
to EL Paso, Tex. (Construction Supplement, July 27, 
100.) 

Pemiscor Souruern.—Building is to be completed 
within 30 days on this line in Mississippi from Pascola, 
Pemiscot County, south 20 miles to a point on the Ark- 
ansas State Line. (Oct. 12, p. 680.) The line is 
being built by Houck’s Missouri & Arkansas.  ( Official.) 


PENNSYLVANIA—Plans are reported completed for a 
bridge over the Allegheny River wig ote Franklin, Pa., for 
a connecting line for the Western New York & Pennsyl- 
Vania between Stoneboro and Oil City. The company 
now hes trackage rights over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern between these points. The Allegheny Valley 
i} be used to Franklin and about 17 miles addi- 


tracks will 
be built. 


tional line must 
PiiLADeEnvuiaA & READING.—-An officer writes that so 

far as his company is concerned there — no plans under 

preparation tor a branch, as reported, from Burleigh, 

J.. southeast to Holly Beach. (Oct. 19, p. G96.) 


Roaps.—Captain Chas. W. Mead, of the 











PuiLirriNnt 
Vhirty-sixth Infantry, U. 8S. A.. has been ordered to take 
charge of a prospecting party for the proposed railroad 
rom Dagupan, on the Island of Luzon, terminus of the 
Manila & Dagupan R. RR. to run northeast to Baguio in 
he neighboring Province of Benguet. 

Prevsuerci & Weresrern.—An oflicer writes that un- 
doubted der: able improvements will be made on the 
PP. & W n t the studies are not yet completed nor 
the plans prepared. 

Pirrsnerou, SuawMmur & NorrTuern.—The Warren- 
Burnham Co. ST Fulton street. New York, has taken a 
contract for building the line from Bolivar, N. Y., north 
4) niles co Angelica. (Construction Supplement, July 
27, 1900.) 

Poreat Vanurey.—-This company was incorporated in 
Oklahoma. Or t. 15. with a capital stock of $1,000,000, to 
build a railroad from Fort Smith, Ark., west about 250 


miles via Sutler in the Choctaw Nation, and South 44 
Alester, to Guthrie, Okla. ‘I’. The Direetors are: D. H. 
Ilays, St. Louis; W. W. Sylvester, Kansas City ; tne 


Speed, Guthrie. Okla. T.; George J. Baer, Kansas City, 
and W. 


Thurmond, Kansas City. 
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Sr. Lovuts SourTuwEsSTERN.—Surveys are reported in 
progress for an extension from Gatesville, Tex., north- 
west about 30 miles to Hamilton. 


San ANTONIO, LLANO & NORTHERN.—Citizens of Palo 
Pinto, Tex., have offered this company $20,000 toward 
building its proposed line from San Antonio north via 
Llano to Strawn and Palo Pinto. Geo. W. Angle, of 
Austin, Tex., is General Manager. (Aug. 3, p. 531-) 


SEABOARD ArR LINE.—Application has been made to the 
Secretary of State of South Carolina for a charter for.a 
road from McBee, on the S. A. L., about 18 miles south- 
west of Cheraw, to run north about 40 miles to Monroe, 
N. C., on another branch. The S. A. L. is said to be 
back of the project. 


SEBASTICOOK & MOOSENEAD.—An officer confirms the 
statement that the company will build from Hartland, 
Me., to Mainstream this fall. and contracts are let to E. T. 
Mitchell. (Oct. 5, p. 662.) 


SouTHERN Missourrt & ARKANSAS.—A new offer has 
heen. made to the people of Poplar Bluff, Mo., for an’ ex- 
tension from Puxico southwest about 15 miles to that 
city. The proposition made some time ago was not ac- 
cepted. (Construction Supplement, July 27, 1900.) 


STatesporo & REGISTER.—This company has been or- 
ganized in Georgia to build a line from Statesboro west 
seven miles to Register. Charles G. Douglas, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and F. T. Lockhart are interested. 


Srraturoy & WesTERN CouNnTIEs.—Mr. W, T. Jen- 
nings, C. E., of Toronto, Ont., is locating this line — 
is to run from St. Thomas to Strathroy, on the C. R;, 
and northwest about 50 miles. It is stated that building 
is A be hegun at once. (Construction Supplement, July 

1900. ) 

WASHINGTON & GETTYSBURG.—A suit brought by Bal- 
timore people against the officers of this compnay for its 
charter has been dismissed in the courts of the District 
of Columbia. Charters have been granted in Pennsyl- 

vania and Marvland for the line from Washington, D. C.. 
atk about 72 miles to Gettysburg, Pa. It will prob- 
ably touch at Sligo, Avernel. Burnt Mills, White Oak. 
Colesville and Sandy Spring, Md. Under the charter the 
motive power in the District of Columbia is to be elec- 
tric. The original intention was to use the same power 
over the whole line, but steam may be used outside of the 
District. ‘he officers and directors are given under 
Elections and Appointments. 


West ViratInta SHort LINE.—Preliminary surveys are 
reported completed for an extension from Clarksburg, 

. Va.. southeast ahout 35 miles to Belington, on the 
West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK.—This company was incorporated 
in New Jersey, Oct. 18, with a capital stock of $2,000,- 
000, to build railroads through Yellowstone Park. The 
incorporators are: Alex. Marrison, of Hackensack; D. E. 
Everitt. of Jersey City; J. B. Clark. of Hoboken: F. A 
Hall. of Livingston, Mon., and C. E. Barrett, of Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 





Cuicaco & Avron.—Hoiders of C. & A. purchase money 
certificates, issued by the U. S. Trust Co., New ork. 
under the syndicate agreement of March 2, 1899, are 
notified that they may receive the s securities and eash to 
which they are entitled on and after Oct. 25, upon sur- 
render of the same to the Trust Co.. in New York. Un- 
der this distribution it is stated that for each $1,000 
subscribed there will be paid $375 in 3 per cent. bonds, 
$500 in 51% per cent. bonds, $400 in preferred stock, 
$250 in common stock and $10 in cash. 

Cnicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Stockholders of 19 
subordinate railroads met at Burlington. Iowa, Oct. 22, 
and voted to sell all their property to the parent com- 
pany. The stockholders of the C., B. & Q. will meet in 
Chicago, Nov. 10, to ratify the purchase. Similar ab- 
sorptions of subordinate lines are proposed in other 
states. The roads are as follows: Chicago, Burlington 
& Kansas City; Clarinda, College Springs & Southwest- 
ern; Creston & Northern; Fairfield & Ottumwa; Hast- 
ings & Avoca: Chillicothe & Charlton; Burlington & 
Missouri River: Creston branch of the Burlington & 
Missouri River; Keokuk & St. Paul; Leon, Mount Ayr 
& Southwestern: Nebraska City, Sidney & Northeast- 
ern: Western Iowa: Albia, Knoxville & Des Moines: 
Brownville & Nodaway Valley: Chariton, Des Moines 
& Southern; Des Moines & Knoxville; Humeston & 
Shenandoah: Murray & Creston, and Red Oak & At- 
lantic. (Sept. 14, p. 614.) 

CINCINNATI, NEw Ort-EANS & TEXAS PaActFic.—In the 
year ending June 30 the gross earnings were $5,124,000, 
an inerease of $433,000, but operating expenses  in- 
ereased $566,000, and the net decreased $163,000. Of 
the increase in operating expenses a considerable part is 
cue to “maintenance of way and structures” for improve- 
ments required under the terms of the lease. Another 
considerable part, however, was due to higher prices for 
labor and material. Many improvements must be made 
to comply with the lease. The cost of these is esti- 
mated at about $120,000 4 year or the unexpired term 
of the lease. There will be also an increase of $160,000 
a year in the rental to he paid. “which places a serious 
burden upon the company for the remainder of the lease 
period.” 

Dentson & Snerman.—The stockholders. on Dec. 6, 
will vote on the proposition to issue $300,000 bonds. 


DETR mig & Lima Nortnern.—Judge Thompson, in the 
U; Circuit Court, at Cincinnati, Ohio, has confirmed 
the rails of the Columbus Northwestern to 
Strang. Jr.. New York, and Chas. M. Taskell, of Ot- 
tawa, Ohio, bought Sept. 21. (Sept. 28. p. 644.) 


Ewnstry Soutruern.—This company, which is building a 
line for the Sonthern Bd . has filed a mortgage to the 
Standard Trust Co... New York, as trustee, to secure 
$900,000 of 4 ner ce nt. bonds, due 1925. (Southern, 
Construction Supplement, July 27, 1900.) 


K ames City Scustresan Berr.—NSecurities valued at 

$500,000 were to have been sold at Kansas City. Mo., 

Oc t, 28, to satisfy a judgment of $100,000 secured by 

the Cambria Steel Co. An application by the Provi- 

dent Life & Trust Co.. Philadelphia. delayed the sale. 

The hearing on the application will be before Judge 
Phillips, Nov. 5. (Sept. 14, p. 614.) 


LAKE Erte & Derroir River.—The company has of- 
fered to renew the lease of the London & Port Stanley 
line between those points at the rate of $14,000 per 
year for the remainder of the lease. and for $15,000 
for an extension. The London & Port Stanley has 
made a counter proposition for $20,000 until the ex- 
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piration of the present lease, and $25,000 every year 
for 16 years thereafter. 

MILWAUKEE & Suvertor.—This line extending from 
Granville, Wis., on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
west 20 miles to North Lake, has been bought by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. It is stated that the 
St. Paul will extend the line further westward. The 
road has been operated chiefly for freight. 


MosiLte & On1o.—The annual report for the year ended 
June 30 last shows an increase of 188.5 miles in the 
system, ‘This is the new Montgomery Division consist- 
ing of the main line to Montgomery, 167.2 miles, and 
the Warrior and Blockton branches, 9.5 and 11.8 miles 
respectively. All were incorporated into the system 
July 1, 1899. The gross earnings this year were $5,- 
996,731 on the additional mileage, against $4, 531,155 
last year, a gain of $1,465,578. The net earnings were 
$1,756,273, against $1,451,651 last year, an_increase of 
$304,642. Of the gains in gross and net, $764,895 and 
$141,067 respectively came from the old lines exclusive 
of the Montgomery Division. Operating expenses on 
the entire line took 69.58 per cent. of the gross earn- 
ings this year Pigg 65.03 per cent. last year and 
65.91 per cent. in 1898. Of the increase in operating 
expenses, $24,069 is accounted for in increased rail 
renewal and .27+ in additional expenditures for ties, 
bridges, buildings, fixtures and repairs incidental to the 
floods of the latter part of the year. During the past 
three years the company has bought 20,757 tons of new 
‘ail, all charged to operating expenses. Maintenance of 
roadway and structures cost $1,018 per mile this year 
against $916 in 1899. The increased cost of mainten- 
ance of equipment and of conducting transportation 
have been mainly due to inerease in the volume of 
business. The freight-ton mileage on the old line this 
year was T07.322,829, and on the Montgomery Divi- 
sion 63,128,157, a total gain of 200,335,284 ton-miles 
over last year. The local business was seriously dimin- 
ished by the unprecedented rainfall and disastrous floods 
which at one time covered nearly 200 miles of track. 
The Government reports at the Mobile Station showed a 
rainfall during the three months of April, May and 
June this vear of 43.98 in. against only 7.79 in. last 
year and an average of 15.29 in. for 380 years. The 
net additions of equipment for the year are 26 engines, 
one passenger car, 714 freight and 54 construction cars. 


NASHVILLE, CiatTaANooGA & St. Louts.—The suit to 
annul the lease of the Memphis & Paducah to the N.. 
C. & St. L., entered some time ago, was withdrawn in 
the U. S. Court at Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 18. The 
stockholders of the leasing company ratified the lease 
at their recent annual meeting. (Sept. 21, p. 628.) 


New OrLEANS & WESTERN.—Judge Parlange, in the U. 

S. Circuit Court at New Orleans, La., Oct. 12, reduced 
the upset price on the sale of this property from $1,- 
000,000 to $100,000, upon application of the mortgage 
trustee. The purchaser must, however, in addition, as- 
sume all the receiver’s certificates, all debts and obli- 
gations of the receivership, all pending claims, com- 
pensation of the receiver, trustee, ete. The sale is to 
take place Nov. 17. At the sale on Oct. 6 no bid was 
made, (Oct. 12, p. 680.) 

New York, PHILADELPHIA & NorFoLK.—The company, 
on Novy. 1, will pay 2 per cent. interest on the income 
bonds, which makes 4 per cent. for the year. 





OrrawaA & GATINEAU.—Arrangements are being com- 
pleted for the amalgamation of this company and the 
Pontiac Pacific Junction. The two companies are 
building lines to join near Hull, whence they will cross 
~~ bridge of the Interprovincial Bridge Co. into 
Jitawa. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Schuylkill & Juniata has made a 
consalidated mortgage to John P. Green and John C. 
Sims, as trustees, to secure $12,000,000 bonds. Of this 
issue $4,350,600 will be reserved to retire existing bonds 
at maturity, and $5,000,000 will be issued to replace a 
like amount of underlying bonds of the Pennsylvania & 
Schuylkill Valley, owned by the Pennsylvania R. 
R. Co. 

Sr. Louis SourmweEstTerN.—Albert Loeb & Co., New 
York, announce on behalf of a majority of the share- 
holders that stockholders who will furnish them with 
names and addresses, together with the number of 
shares held by them, will be fully informed as to the 
steps to be taken for the further interests of the prop- 
erty. The object of the protective measures is said not 
to be to remove Mr. Edwin Gould from the Presidency 
but to make sure that he does not enter into a lease of 
the road to some other company in which he is inter- 
ested, unless such steps seem advisable to a majority of 
the stockholders. 

SOUTHWESTERN OF GEORGIA.—The suit of R. M. Farrar 
against this company is exvected to come up for trial 
at the November term of the Bibb Superior Court. In 
his petition the plaintiff states that when the reorgani- 
zation of the Central of Georgia took effect, the South- 
western received $865,183 in compromise of the unpaid 
rentals which fell due during the receivership. Of 
this sum $519,000 was paid as a dividend to stock- 
holders on Dec. 24. 1895; $270,000 in fees, commis- 
sions, ete., and $83,000 set aside as a reserve fund. The 
petitioner claims that this was an illegal division as 
the money helonged to the owners of stocks, not only 
in 1895, but at similar dates from 1892 to 1895 in- 
clusive. According to the terms of the lease, the rental 
was to be paid yearly in June and December, directly 
to the stockholders and not to the company itself. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—A contract agreement is reported 
signed for both freight and passenger business between 
this new company and the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis and the Nashville & Knoxville. 


TerrE Havre & INDIANAPOLIS.—Judge Carter, in the 
Superior Court at. Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 18, handed 
down an opinion in the suit of the State of Indiana 
against the company, holding that the state is entitled 
to recover $745,154.65 as its share of the profits of the 
company since its organization under a special charter 
in 1847. The claims of the state were for about $5,- 

000,000. The suit is of long standing. 


Totepo & Onto CENTRAL_ EXTENSION.—This property 
was sold, Oct. 15, to R. C. Martin, 52 Broadway, New 
York, for $200,000, the upset price. The sale was under 
the foreclosure of the Marietta Mineral bonds, of the 
underlying mortgage for $650,000, and of the exten- 
sion mortgage under which $850,000 bonds has_ been 
issued. There is outstanding about $850,000 receivers’ 
certificates and floating debt. The receiver was ‘)- 
pointed in November, 1893. 

Unton Paciric.—Howard Abbott, Special Master i 
Chancery of the old company, has paid the last dividend 
amounting to about $1,000,000 to the unsecured cred- 
-s which practically closes the receivership. (June 
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